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Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 















International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 


For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Breads Use International's Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


Gold Coin Rye Flours 
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Pure Light Rye 















Pure Cream Rye 







Contact your Interna- 
Pure Cream Special Rye tional representative 

for further information 
and free rye formulas. 








Pure Dark Rye 





Rye Meal and Rye Chop i eisai 


Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
and Pumpernickel 
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City National’s Foreign Department 
— 
vv ee . 99 
Delivers the Goods 
~” 
4: Around the World 
ww 
Zz The success of your foreign trade nent flour mills for more than 10 
< program is so important that you years. He is thoroughly familiar 
ba can't afford to work with any but with the view- 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- points of the mills 
e ness advisors, such as the staff of and buyers, and 
City National's Foreign Department. he knows the 
For example, meet Bror W. Unge quality of flour 
a —Foreign Department Manager; for- required by dif- 
4 merly export manager for promi- ferent markets. 
oO 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-RKun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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HIS TOUCHDOWN GALLOP actually started hundreds of miles 

from the gridiron... maybe on your own farm. You see, at least three 
farm products are playing an important part in that end run. Can you 
recognize them? Probably not, because they are so changed from the 
way you last saw them. 

Changing what you raise into other products millions of people want 
is the job we at Cargill call Creative Processing. Take that plastic in 
the football helmet, for instance. It was once just a patch of soybeans. 
But Creative Processors (like Cargill’s Soybean Oil Division) have found 
ways to change raw soybeans into basic ingredients for plastics, shorten- 
ing, cereals, livestock feeds—and dozens of other useable products for 
people all over the world. 

Creative Processing is one of the most important reasons today’s 
farmers have bigger incomes, higher living standards, and better 
markets than their fathers and grandfathers had. In fact, since 1900, at 
least 330 new processed uses have been found for farm grains and their 
products. Today, Creative Processing actually ‘‘eats up’’ three-fourths 
of all farm products! 

So next time you buy any product for your farm or home, see if you 
can figure out which of your own farm products were used in making 


it—because of Creative Processors like Cargill. (See examples at right). 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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HOW MANY of your farm products did you recognize in the above photo? 
The end run was made possible by (1) the football, made from cowhide; 
(2) plastic in the helmet made with soybeans (processed by Cargill's Soybean 
Oil Division); the cleats in the football shoes, and the shoulder pads are 
plastic, too; (3) glossy finish on the helmet made with linseed oil (a Creative 
Processing product of Cargill’s Linseed Oil Division). In the stands are (4) 
hotdog buns made from flour (Cargill’s Grain Marketing Division helps supply 
the mills with your wheat); (5) and programs printed with ink made with 
linseed oil (again, processed by Cargill). 





like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 


bin: is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 

he ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


* 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 10. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 















Bake safely ... bake expertly . . . bake 
economically . with POLAR BEAR 
flour. POLAR BEAR quality gives a 
broad firm base to build better bread 
with baking skill. 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc. now offers the 
following complete bulk tour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


§0) years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 











SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 


the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country ° 





WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Srrarion, Vice Pres 0 4 U ° T ° | FI f 
Seu Sn eis perating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 








Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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ITS IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


toes 
Robin Hood Flour 
eee Rm Abii bias 


NOl@hi aera. ae). © Lele). 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED ~ 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 






CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Mil 
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Milling Co., Limited 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Pillsbury’: 
°, your baking Se 
‘eo, partner 2° 








Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Southwestern No Ma 


Drouth Still 
Not Broken 


KANSAS CITY—Expected rainfall 
in the hard winter wheat area again 
was disappointing in the past week, 
and generally the drouth remains 
unbroken. 

The five-day forecast this week 
ho'ds no promise of relief, describing 
only possibly light showers up to 
1 of an inch in eastern Oklahoma 
and southeastern Kansas. 

Central and eastern Oklahoma and 
central and eastern Texas received 
some moisture last week, and there 
were scattered showers at a few 
points in western Texas. Eastern 
Kansas received very small amounts 
of precipitation. Elsewhere in the 
Wheat Belt nothing was received. 

The Kansas crop reporting service 
points out that November was the 
driest for that month in the 68 years 
of U.S. Weather Bureau records, and 
was next to October, 1952, as the 
driest of any month in that period. 

While the southwestern crop came 
up fairly well this fall, it has been 
deteriorating since for lack of rain- 
fall. Only Nebraska among all the 
hard winter wheat states is showing 
a generally good condition. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CCC Unloads Wheat 
From Ship Storage 


WASHINGTON The Commodity 
Credit Corp. recently unloaded a total 
of 1,379,864 bu. wheat stored in the 
mothball fleet on the East Coast. 
This quantity included 984,365 bu. 
soft red winter wheat, 166,499 white 
wheat and 229,000 bu. hard red win- 
ter wheat 

The revised quantities of wheat 
stored in the mothball fleet as of 
Dec. 8 were as follows: Jones Point 
on the Hudson River, 16,593,279 bu.; 
James River, Va., 24,446,643; Olym- 
pia, Wash., 9,851,866; Astoria, Ore., 
19,958,160; total 70,849,948 bu. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON No major 
changes in present farm legislation 
are expected from the 84th Congress, 
which will convene here within a 
month. 

As a basis for this conclusion, Sen. 
Allen J. Ellender (D., La.), who is 
slated to become head of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, sees little 
hope for the passage and approval 
by the White House of any major 
changes which, for example, would 
be designed to restore the rigid high 
level of price supports for farm com- 
modities. 

As a cotton state representative 
the Louisiana senator and his con- 
stituents have the comfortable posi- 
tion that cotton again probably will 
be price supported at 90% of parity 
and such reductions in the price sup- 
port levels for the other basic com- 
modities, rice, peanuts, tobacco and 


corn also will obtain a price support 
line well up in the 80% bracket. 

Wheat is the only crop which will 
feel the brunt of a reduction in sup- 
port—a level of support of 82% % 
of parity for the 1955 crop has al- 
ready been announced—and in view 
of the continuing surplus despite ex- 
port stimulants, it seems probable 
that wheat supports will remain in 
the low part of the flexible support 
range for several years. 

The new Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee chairman is said to contem- 
plate the forthcoming session as 
sterile as far as new farm legislation 
is concerned, particularly on the 
highly controversial issues such as 
the price support standard. He is said 
to have expressed doubt that even 
the Democratically-controlled Senate 
would pass a high price support 
amendment to the farm law this 
coming session. According to Sen. 
Ellender, even if it did such a bill 
would run into a presidential veto 





Half of India’s 


Wheat Needs 


Authorized Under Surplus Law 


WASHINGTON The first break 
in the Indian aspect of the surplus 
disposal program of the U.S. came 
this week when the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration announced an 
authorization of 10 million dollars 
for wheat for that nation. 

This represents, except for ocean 
freight, approximately 14 cargoes of 
U.S. wheat and probably more than 
half the quantity of that grain which 
India can take or will handle under 
the U.S. disposal program for this 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is contemplating a substantially 
larger program for India, but a pro- 
gram which informed U.S. specialists 


in foreign requirements see as fanci- 
ful at best. 

The FAS idea of Indian require- 
ments for wheat from the U.S. this 
crop and fiscal year are reported to 
The Northwestern Miller as 600,000 
tons, including the quantity an- 
nounced this week under FOA 
financing. The FOA authorization is 
made under provisions of its Section 
402 which would permit India to buy 
this quantity of wheat either under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
terms or through purchases of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. grain at the sub- 
sidized price offer of GR 261. 

Trade sources here commenting on 
the tightening supply of soft red 


(Continued on page 24) 





Small Grain Price Supports Reduced; 
Diverted Acreage Controls Dropped 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, this 
week reduced the 1955 price support 
level for the small grain crops to 
70% of parity. At the same time he 
announced that all of the drastic 
controls over acreage taken out of 
production of basic crops which are 
under acreage controls would be 
dropped for the coming crop year. 

The Benson decision marks anoth- 
er victory for the team of James A. 
McConnell and Walter C. Berger of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service. 
And with this backing of Secretary 
Benson, Mr. McConnell now looms 
as the strong man in the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture upper echelon 
of advisors. 
(Editor’s Note: The Benson move 


on small grain supports and cross- 
compliance had previously been fore- 
cast exactly by John Cipperly.) 


The 70% of parity support level 
for the small grains—oats, barley, 
rye and grain sorghums—reflects a 
small concession on the part of the 
CSS front office, where it was felt 
that the support level cou'd be safe- 
ly lowered to 65% of parity. But 
this concession was minor since it is 
seen now that the 70% line will prob- 
ably permit these grains to flow free- 
ly into feed market channels and 
not accumulate in government loan 
programs. 

Supports this year on oats, barley 
and rye have been 85% of parity. 


Controls Eased 

The abandonment of the cross- 
compliance aspect of government con- 
trols and the elimination of all re- 
strictions on land diverted from cul- 
tivation of crops under acreage allot- 
ments followed the lowering of the 
price support line for the small 
grains. 

Removal of the cross-compliance 
and diverted acreage restrictions rep- 





resents the last step in the easing 
of controls previously announced be- 
fore the new flexible support law 
was passed by Congress. Earlier Mr 
Benson had removed the “total acre- 
age allotment” rule that would have 
forced a farmer taking more than 
10 acres out of allotment crops to 
leave the land idle or put into pas- 
ture or cover crops, 

The only controls next year will 
be marketing quotas on wheat, cot- 
ton and certain other basics and 
acreage controls on corn. 

The entire Benson decision an- 
nounced this week represents a 
transitional approach which the pres- 
ent administration and the secretary 
have been consistently advocating. 

Support Levels 

Simultaneous with the announce- 
ment of lower level supports for the 
four grain crops and the collateral 
statement ending the drastic controls 
over land use, USDA also revealed 


(Continued on page 25) 
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jor Changes in Farm Legislation 
Expected From the 84th Congress 


which could not be the 


Senate. 


upset in 

Rigid Supports Have Advocates 

While Sen. Ellender has within his 
own party some vocal and influential 
advocates of a return to a rigid high 
support program for the basic com- 
modities and a resumption of a high- 
er level of support for dairy products 
(among them being the Democratic 
farm bloc leader of the Senate, Rich- 
ard Russell of Georgia, and Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota) it is im- 
probable that the Louisiana senator 
will let them dominate his rule of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

However, Sen. Ellender may em- 
bark on some investigatory diver- 
sions in the farm field, possibly on 
warehousing practices. Thus far the 
Senate Agriculture Committee has 
refused to be taken in by the peren- 
nial witch-hunt for the culprit in 
the spread between the farm price 
and the cost to the consumer. The 
last Senate excursion into that field 
came with another committee under 
the chairmanship of former Sen. Guy 
Gillette (D., Iowa). 


In the House the situation is some- 
what different. That group, facing 
election every two years—and some 
of whose agriculture committee 
members felt the cold breath of re- 
duced pluralties in the last election 

are sensitive to the Benson farm 
program goals. The House Agricul- 
ture Committee may go through the 
motions of pushing through a revision 
< the present flexible price support 
vill. 


Complex Dairy Support Plan 

The issue could arise abruptly as 
soon as Congress convenes since the 
83rd Congress ordered the secretary 
of agriculture to give it in January, 
1955, a new dairy price support pro- 
gram. This problem is one of the 
most complex of all the individual 
farm commodity problems. 

Many observers believe it was the 
major issue in many dairy states 
which registered losses for the Re- 
‘publican Party in the fall election 
campaign. There seems but little 
question that dairymen’s dissatisfac- 
tion in up-state New York contrib- 
uted to the defeat of the Republican 
candidate for governor. Wisconsin 
and Minnesota voters seem to have 
reflected similar discontent notwith- 
standing the fact that the Benson 
decision to lower dairy price sup- 
ports was inevitable under the pro- 
visions of the law handed him by 
preceding Democratically - controlled 
congresses. He inherited a condition 
which was leading the dairy farmer 
into a fool's paradise and piling up 
discredit on a program second only 
to that of the potato price support 
program, observers say. 

High price support 
the House committee, even where 
their constituents are not immedi- 
ately concerned with the dairy in- 
dustry problem, may be expected to 
rise in a display of sympathy so they 
can push rigid high price supports. 

One may look for a rousing cam- 
paign within the House Agriculture 
Committee for a restoration of rigid 
high price support. The Senate com- 
mittee will probably ignore the entire 
issue and enter into some selective 
fields such as the food handling and 
processing industries. 


advocates in 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON —~ News that 
James A. McConnell has finally suc- 
cumbed to the persuasions of Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, to remain with the Benson 
team as assistant secretary of agri- 
culture will meet wide approval in 
the farm field and the agricultural 
processing industries. 

It was learned exclusively last 
week by The Northwestern Miller 
Washington office here that Mr. Mc- 
Connell had reluctantly agreed to re- 
main in Washington, although it is 
clearly known that he would prefer 
to return to the less frustrating area 
of business in his own firm, the 
Grange League Federation at Ithaca, 
N.Y. This sacrifice—-and it is sen- 
cerely that—reflects Mr, McConnell’s 
devotion to the program goals of 
Mr. Benson and his earnest desire to 
effect a sound program for the na- 
tional agricultural economy within 
the bounds of free enterprise. 

Subsequently it was learned from 
reliable Commodity Stabilization 
Service sources that the McConnell 
promotion had been cleared at the 
White House and that the President 
was prepared to submit his nomina- 
tion as assistant secretary of agri- 
culture to the opening session of the 
84th Congress, 

In his new post, Mr. McConnell, 
presently director of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, will succeed 
Ross Rizley, who has resigned effec- 
tive Dec. 16. 

The McConnell promotion means 
that Earl Hughes, now consultant 
to Mr. McConnell, will become di- 
rector of CSS. Mr. Hughes is an 
Illinois farmer and a leader of the 
American Farm Bureau in Illinois. 
He will probably continue the same 
policies that have been established 
by Mr. MeConnell. For example, Mr. 
McConnell and Walter C. Berger, 
associate CSS director, recently dis- 
played administrative integrity in 
cutting off the dried milk program as 
called for on the announced feed use 
deadline, in line’ with previous 
pledges to affiliated industries. 

Mr. MeConnell’s new appointment 
will have to be confirmed by the 
Senate when it convenes. Anyone 
having opinions regarding the ap- 
pointment should contact his senator. 
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The "Bishop" Goes Home 


WASHINGTON — The “bishop” 
goes home. That is Earl C. Corey, 
widely known in the Pacific North- 
west, who will soon be back in his 
old stamping grounds in the post of 
west coast manager of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., with head- 
quarters in Portland, This informa- 
tion came after expressions of 
unanimous support from west coast 
grain and milling industry repre- 
sentatives when it was learned that 
the present CCC west coast man- 
ager had tendered his resignation. 

Mr. Corey, currently with the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, has re- 
cently completed a survey of grain 
import problems in Western Europe. 

Significantly, it is learned that at 
a recent meeting of the National 
Grain Trade Council board of di- 
rectors in Chicago, there was con- 
firmation of many of the pointed 
observations which Mr. Corey made 
regarding U.S. grain exports to West- 


By John Cipperly 





ern Europe. (The Corey report on 
his European survey was published 
last week in The Northwestern 
Miller.) 

It is not known how quickly Mr. 
Corey will take over operation of 
the CCC office at Portland, but it 
may be expected that a dynamic 
“bishop” will be on the job before 
many weeks are past. 

Here is a round peg for a round 
hole. The little “bishop” has filled 
many emergency spots since he left 
the CCC several years ago. He re- 
luctantly came to Washington to 
handle the food and feed grain di- 
vision of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion in 1951. He, more than any other 
individual, fought off attempts to 
write into the feed price order at 
that time a margin-over-cost pro- 
vision. Through his action and the 
cooperation of Walter C. Berger, 
then the president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., the feed 
industry was granted a sound price 
control regulation. 

The “bishop” is a tough little 
piece of business, geared to the au- 
tonomy which goes with the Port- 
land office of CCC. Now possibly 
more than ever, when USDA is try- 
ing to push exports of surplus wheat, 
the selection of Earl Corey for the 
Portland post is a wise choice. The 
“bishop” is a man of action. If USDA 
wants to export wheat from the 
U.S., it could not have appointed a 
better man to a post where U.S 
wheat surpluses are a major prob- 
lem. 
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Chicago Flour Men Hold 
Annual Christmas Party 


CHICAGO — Around 50 members 
and guests of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour ‘Distributors turned out 
to enjoy the annual Christmas meet- 
ing of the organization, held at the 
Chicago Furniture Club the evening 
of Dec. 10. 

Several members came in the early 
afternoon to play cards, and others 
arrived later to partake of the buffet 
dinner and good fellowship. No form- 
al program was planned, according 
to the tradition established over 
many years, but the event was one 
for friends to get together and lay 
the groundwork for the holiday sea- 
son. Greetings were issued to the 
membership by Ward W. Miller, 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flour Mills, Inc., 
president of the club. 





Earl C. Corey 


Earl Corey Will 
Head Portland 
CCC Office 


WASHINGTON—Earl C. Corey, 
widely-known in the West Coast 
grain trade as former Portland of- 
fice head of Commodity Credit Corp., 
will return to that post and location 
immediately after the first of the 
year. 

Mr. Corey is currently Foreign 
Agricultural Service advisor on grain 
export problems and will succeed 
Walter Johnson who has been CCC 
head of the West Coast CCC office. 

The Corey appointment is prob- 
ably the first in a wide shakeup of 
CCC regional office management, ob- 
servers believe. 

Mr. Corey has recently completed 
a survey of potentialities and prob- 
lems in sale of U.S. grain in western 
Europe. 

During part of the Korean war 
emergency, he headed the food and 
feed grain division of the Office of 
Price Stabilization, later returning to 
the private trade. 
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250,000 BU. ADDITION 

DENTON, KANSAS—Construction 
has started on the 250,000-bu. grain 
elevator addition here owned by the 
Winchester Grain Co. Chalmers & 
Borton Construction Co., Hutchinson, 
has the contract. Completion of the 
project is slated for April, 1955. 





J. A. McConnell to Move Up in USDA 


WASHINGTON — James A. Mc- 
Connell presently director of Com- 
modity Stabilization Service will re- 
luctantly accept the call from Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
to become assistant secretary of agri- 
culture, taking over the duties of 
the present assistant secretary, Ross 
Rizley. rs. 

Mr. McConnell came to the USDA 
from the Grange League Federation 
to assist Mr. Benson in getting his 
farm program under way and had 
planned to return to his home base 
at Ithaca, N.Y., at the close of this 
year. 

However, Mr. Benson refused to 
take the McConnell “no” for an 
answer and finally has persuaded 


him to stay on the team until at 
least further aspects of the farm pro- 
gram of the administration have 
been composed. 

CSS sources said that the Mc- 
Connell promotion has been cleared 
by the White House and that the 
President is prepared to submit his 
nomination as assistant secretary at 
the opening session of the 84th Con- 
gress. 

Earl Hughes, presently consultant 
to Mr. McConnell, is expected to suc- 
ceed him as CSS director. Mr. 
Hughes is an Illinois farmer and a 
leader of the American Farm Bureau 
in that state. 

Mr. Rizley has resigned as assist- 
ant secretary effective Dec. 16. 
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MNF Opposes Rule 
Change on Bulk 


Shipment Weight 


Several millers have protested the 
proposals by railroads to change the 
rules so as to provide for a deduction 
of one-fourth of one per cent of 
weight in case of claims for loss on 
grain products shipped in bulk. The 
proposals are not new, but have re- 
cently assumed some additional im- 
portance because of a tentative agree- 
ment between the feed manufacturing 
industry and the carriers for a simi- 
lar deduction on loss claims involv- 
ing feed ingredients, according to the 
Millers National Federation. 

After considering the proposals, 
and especially taking note of the tre- 
mendous growth in bulk shipment of 
millfeeds in recent years and of the 
prospective large movement of flour 
in bulk, the transportation committee 
of the federation has decided to op- 
pose the proposed rule change. This 
means that should any freight con- 
ference bring the automatic deduc- 
tion plan up for consideration, the 
federation will object to the proposed 
new rule. It seems likely, however, 
that the question will be docketed 
somewhere sooner or later. All mill- 
ers who are interested in bulk move- 
ment of flour should be prepared to 
lend a hand with respect to this pro- 
posal, the MNF said in a recent bul- 
letin. 
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N. W. Section of AACC 
Plans Meeting Dec. 17 


MINNEAPOLIS—George Wagner, 
director of the economic biology de- 
partment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will 
speak at a regular luncheon meeting 
of the Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists Dec. 17. The meeting will 
be held at noon, Friday, Dec. 17, at 
Dayton’s Tea Room. 

Mr. Wagner’s topic will be “Sani- 
tation as a Part of Quality Control.” 
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Moisture Reserves 
Higher in Canada 


WINNIPEG The 1954 moisture 
reserves in the three prairie prov- 
inces of western Canada are far 
ahead of last year, according to the 
fall moisture report issued by Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., here Dec. 7. Alberta 
is shown with moisture reserves on 
summer fallowed land at 120% of 
normal compared with 104% last 
year, Saskatchewan with 141% com- 
pared with 109% and Manitoba 127% 
compared with 112%. Weighted per- 
centage for the three provinces is 
129% compared with 108% a year 
ago, according to the report. 

The moisture reserves on stubble- 
land are more than double what they 
were last year. These figures follow 
with last year’s statistics in paren- 
theses, reported also as the percent 
of normal: Alberta 182% (77%); 
Saskatchewan 195% (82%); Manito- 
ba 150% (80%) with the weighted 
average for the three _ provinces 
shown at 187% (80.5%). 

Moisture reserves on stubble land 
consist only of fall moisture as given 
in the table. On summerfallow land, 
however, moisture reserves represent 
1953 fall moisture plus rainfall dur- 
ing the 1954 growing season, plus fall 
rains in 1954. 
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Argentina’s Wheat 
Exports May Top 


100,000,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Argentina, near- 
ing the completion of a successful 
1953-54 wheat marketing season (De- 
cember-November), exported 97,896,- 
U00 bu. wheat during the 11-months 
period (December-October) com- 
pared with 71,428,000 bu. during the 
corresponding months of 1952-53 and 
3,786,000 bu. in the same period of 


1951-52. 

Indications are that Argentina’s 
wheat exports during the current 
season will easily top 100 million 


bushels. This would compare favor- 
ably with the prewar average ex- 
ports of 116 million bushels. Ex- 
ports last season amounted to 82 
million bushels. Because of drouth 
damage the crop, Argentina’s 
wheat exports reached one of the 
lowest levels since the turn of the 
century during 1951-52 when only 
4 million bushels were moved abroad, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
points out in its Foreign Crops and 
Markets publication. 

Of the 98 million bushels exported 
during the first 11 months (Decem- 
ber-October) of the 1953-54 wheat 
marketing season, approximately 48 
million bushels went to European 
destinations. West Germany was the 
largest European purchaser, taking 
18,524,000 bu. followed by the United 
Kingdom with close to 10 million 
bushels. 

The largest single buyer was Brazil 
which took 23,827,000 bu., or about 
24% of the total for the period under 
review. Through its government grain 
selling monopoly, IAPI, Argentina 
sales to Brazil and other countries 
are made almost entirely by bilateral 
trade agreements. Brazil and Argen- 
tina signed an agreement on June 
25, 1954, providing for an exchange 
of products both ways valued at 
$270 million per annum for the two- 


to 


year period ending December 31, 
1956. The principal item to be pro- 
vided by Argentina was 750,000 


metric tons of wheat to be shipped 
during the calendar year 1954. 
Other South American countries, 
taking an aggregate of 15,637,000 
bushels, were Chile, Peru and Para- 
guay. Japan was the largest Asian 
buyer, taking 8,480,000 bu. India and 
China bought 333,000 and 275,000 bu. 
respectively. 
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Virginia Wheat Farmers 
Again Charged by U.S. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. The USS. 
government has reopened its case 
against James and Edward Weir, 
prominent Clarke County, Virginia 
farmers, charging them with plant- 
ing wheat in excess of their acreage 
allotment. 

The case dates back to 1953 plant- 
ing, in which the brothers were as- 
sessed a $100 fine. Last September 
however, a three-man committee de- 
cided in their favor on a claim that 
the government had failed to show 
intent to violate or disregard the law. 
The findings were that the Weirs had 


not received proper information on 
their wheat allotment. 
R. B. Bridgeforth, acting deputy 


administrator for production adjust- 
ment of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture directed reopening the case 
stating that a local office does not 


have to notify producers of wheat of 
their excess acreage. 
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Burton F. Bowman 


SALES CHIEF—Burton F. Bowman 
has been named general sales mana- 
ger of the Fine Chemicals Division, 
the American Cyanamid Co. Mr. Bow- 
man will direct the operations of the 
animal feed, pharmaceutical and food 
industry sales departments of the 
Fine Chemicals Division. He will also 
direct the activities of the advertising 
and market research departments. 
Mr. Bowman was vice president in 
charge of sales for two years at Huron 
Milling Co., prior to joining the Fine 
Chemicals Division. He was also as- 
sociated for 18 years with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., in various positions relat- 
ing to the company’s food operations. 
During World War Il Mr. Bowman 
was in charge of war production 
operations at Pillsbury and later 
directed the company’s new product 
development program. His head- 
quarters will be in New York. 





Pillsbury Buys Kansas City 
Exchange Membership 


KANSAS CITY — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has acquired a new membership 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
and has applied for representation on 
the floor in the name of Robert P. 
Evans. Mr. Evans is assistant to 
Dewey Walter, who for many years 
has been in charge of Pillsbury wheat 
purchasing in the Kansas City mar- 
ket. Mr. Evans has been with Pills- 
bury for two years. 

The membership was purchased 
from the Norris Grain Co. and for- 
merly was in the name of Roy O. Mc- 
Kenna, the late manager of Norris 
southwestern operations. 
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Buhler to Construct 
230,000-Bu. Elevator 


INMAN, KANSAS — The Buhler 
Mill & Elevator Co. has let a con- 
tract to the Chalmers & Borton Con- 
struction Co., Hutchinson, for the 
construction of a 230,000-bu. concrete 
elevator here. The new addition will 
increase the firm’s storage capacity 
here to 350,000 bu. 

Eight new concrete tanks will be 
added to the north end of the present 
tanks. A modern elevator driveway 
will also be built. An electric lift will 
be installed and new facilities built 
to handle 5,000 bu. of grain an hour. 

The present headhouse will be 
raised 14 ft. so the new tanks can 
be built 95 ft. high. Present tanks 
are only 86 ft. 

The construction is scheduled to be 
completed by April 1. 
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Rye Continues 


WASHINGTON Although wheat 
and rye production for the world in 
1954-55 will be a reduction from the 
past two seasons, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out that 
the breadgrain crop will be well above 


the 1945-49 average of 218 million 
tons. 
Production is estimated at about 


246 million short tons in the depart- 
ment’s publication, Foreign Crops and 
Markets. A small reduction from the 
first estimate is due to reductions in 
September estimates for wheat, espe- 
cially in North America. Rye esti- 
mates were not changed appreciably. 

For the current season, wheat ac- 
counts for 83% and rye for 17% of 
the total world production of these 
breadgrains. World production of 
wheat is now estimated at 6,790 mil- 
lion bushels. This estimate, which is 
80 million bushels below the earlier- 
season estimate, is 470 million bushels 
less than the large 1953 wheat har- 
vest, but is 950 million bushels above 
the 1945-49 average. 

The net decline from the earlier 
wheat estimate was largely in ex- 
porting countries. The reduction was 
especially marked for Canada, where 
the latest official estimate is 79 mil- 
lion bushels below the previous of- 
ficial forecast. A minor reduction in 
the U.S. estimate contributed to the 
net reduction of 82 million for North 
America. The crop in Australia is 
also expected to be smaller than was 
forecast earlier. 

Smallest Production Since 1948 

Wheat production in North Ameri- 
ca is now estimated at 1,289 million 
bushels. Though well above the pre- 
war level, the current estimate in 50 
million bushels below the large crop 
of the past year and is the smallest 
outturn in this area since 1943. Both 
the U.S. and Canada report the small- 
est outturn since that year. 

The area under wheat in North 
America was 16% less than in 1953, 
with the bulk of the reduction in the 
U.S. Wheat acreage in Canada was 
about a million acres less than in 
1953, but the bulk of the crop reduc- 
tion is due to smal] yields, resulting 
from unfavorable weather during 
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Output of Wheat and 


at High Level 


much of the growing and harvesting 
season, The current yields, estimated 
at 12.3 bu. per acre, contrast with the 
average of 24.1 bu. last year. This 
is the smallest yield reported since 
1937. 

Wheat production in Europe is 
estimated at 1,730 million bushels, 
about the same as in 1953, and one 
of the largest outturns ever reported 
for that area. A net increase for 
Western Europe offsets a reduction 
in other Europe, especially in the Bal- 
kan area. Conditions in Western Eu- 
rope are variable, with an all-time 
record harvest in France offsetting 
a substantial reduction from the large 
1953 crop in Italy. A sharp increase 
in the outturn in Spain is another 
feature of the Western European sit- 
uation, Yields of 16.9 bu. per acre in 
Spain contrast with the very low 
yields of 11.8 bu, for 1953. 

Rye production in Europe is esti- 
mated at 685 million bushels, about 
50 million bushels larger than the 
1953 total, Production was somewhat 
larger than in 1953 in Western Ger- 
many mainly because of expanded 
acreage, though yields were also re- 
ported larger than in 1953. Produc- 
tion in Poland, the ranking rye pro- 
ducer of Europe, also appears to 
have been somewhat larger than 
that of a year ago. 


USSR Yield Increased 

The production of breadgrains in 
the Soviet Union in 1954 is apparent- 
ly somewhat higher than in 1953 
largely because of increased wheat 
acreage and good yields in the eastern 
regions, which offset losses suffered 
in the drouth stricken areas of the 
south. Increases in wheat acreage 
bring the total breadgrain area well 
above the prewar level, 

Wheat production in Asia is placed 
at 1,735 million bushels, very slightly 
above the large 1953 production, A 
number of important producers show 
substantial increases over the 1953 
outturn but those gains were largely 
offset by the reduction of 100 million 
bushels reported for Turkey. 

Rye production is of minor im- 
portance in this area. The current 
crop of 17 million bushels is only about 
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Milwaukee Grain Exchange 
Completes Modernization 


MILWAUKEE—An open house at 
the Milwuakee Grain Exchange Dec 
13-17 is climaxing six months of ren- 
ovation for the exchange, resulting 
in the trading chamber, grain in- 
spection facilities and administrative 
offices being concentrated on the mod- 
ernized ninth floor at 741 N. Milwau- 
kee St. 

According to James G. O’Brien, 
secretary of the exchange, the major 
reconstruction project was accom- 
plished with a minimum of disorder, 
with no interruption of cash or fu- 
tures trading at any time. 

“Unknown to most Milwaukeeans 
is the magnitude of its grain indus- 
try, and the fact that it is one of 
Milwaukee's most important com- 
mercial activities,” Mr, O’Brien said. 
“Milwaukee is ideally situated in an 
agricultural area, with excellent rail 


and port facilities along with the 
finest of terminal elevators for grain 
storage. Milwaukee gained strength 
and prestige as a market place for 
the sale of grain because of the enor- 
mous buying power exerted by indus- 
tries located here, Milwaukee brewers 
and maltsters alone receive and pur- 
chase many millions of bushels of 
barley through this market. Also our 
local corn milling industry looks to 
this market for millions of bushels 
of corn. Although presently there are 
no processors in Milwaukee for such 
other grains as wheat, oats and rye, 
these grains find ready buyers here 
for industries located elsewhere, and 
the actual volume of these grains 
handled and traded in Milwaukee is 
considerable.” 

Many of the grains traded in on 
27) 
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WASHINGTON-—Indications of a 
tightening free market supply situa- 
tion for wheat as the current market- 
ing year moves along are borne out 
in recent Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
ports on inventory and loan positions. 

The amount of wheat in the CCC 
inventory as of Oct, 31 was more 
than 770 million bushels. 

In addition, farmers had put 334.6 
million bushels of 1954-crop wheat 
under price support through Nov. 15, 
CCC noted in another report on grain 
support activity. This was a little 
more than a third of this year’s crop. 
The total compares with 407.7 million 
bushels on the same date last year. 
The 1954 wheat crop, under acreage 
controls, was 17% smaller than the 
1953 crop. 

The total put under support 
through Nov, 15 this year included 
97.8 million bushels of farm-stored 
wheat, 234.2 million bushels of ware- 
house-stored wheat and 2.5 million 
bushels under purchase agreements. 

Wheat loan redemptions and de- 
liveries have been small, with 330 
million bushels still under support 
as of Nov. 15, 

Loans and purchase agreements on 
1954-crop wheat will be available 
through Jan. 31, 

Re-seal of 1953-crop farm-stored 
grain through Nov, 15 included 17.6 
million bushels of wheat. 

The amount of 1954-crop corn 
placed under loan through Nov. 15 
was well behind a year ago, but this 
lag was attributed in large measure 
to drouth damage. At the same time 
there was a large amount of old corn 
in the CCC inventory. 

At any rate, it appears that CCC 
will be an important source of corn 
as the new year moves along, and 
indications are that CCC will not be 
the eager market seller it was last 
year when it sold off quantities of 
1948-49 crop stocks. 

A surprise in the CCC report on 
1954 commodities placed under loan 
through Nov. 15 was found in the 
relatively small stocks of 1954 soy- 
beans held in the loan account. Ap- 
proximately 8.5 million bushels of 
soybeans were put under support by 
mid-November, less than half the cor- 
responding total of some 20 million 
bushels a year earlier. Increased de- 
mand for soybeans was given as a 
reason for the decline in soybean sup- 
port activity. 

The amount of 1954-crop corn put 
under loan through Nov. 15 was 
slightly over 1 million bushels, com- 
pared with more than 20 million 
bushels at the same time last year. 

In another report, CCC noted own- 
ership of 460 million bushels of corn 
as of Oct. 31. 

Quantities of 1954 crop barley, oats, 
grain sorghums and rye put under 
loan by mid-November were far ahead 
of amounts a year earlier. The in- 
creases were attributed in part to 
greater production on land taken out 
of wheat and cotton because of gov- 
ernment controls, 

The amount of barley put under 
loan Was about treble that of a year 
ago. CCC reported that as of Nov. 
15, farmers pledged more than 76 
million bushels to the government 
account, 

The government oat loan account 
of more than 56 million bushels sur- 
passes that of the same time last 
year, when the total amounted to 
only 38.7 million bushels. 

Likewise, the grain sorghum total 
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Tightening of Free Market 
Supplies of Wheat Indicated 


was up sharply. Farmers were re- 
ported pledging about 24 million cwt. 
to CCC as of mid-November, com- 
pared with about 7 million cwt. in 
1953 at the same time. 

All of the various factors seem to 
indicate a feed-animal relationship 
of not less than the loan price for 
the grains to the feed industry and 
the feed consumer. 

Under present law CCC may sell 
its old stocks of bin site corn at the 
local market level, which would tem- 
porarily act as a brake on any price 
surge. 
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Wheat Stem Rust 
Threat Continues 


FARGO, N.D.—Stem rust is cer- 
tain to be a threat to wheat every 
year in North Dakota until varieties 
with adequate resistance can be pro- 
vided and come into wide use, states 
T. E, Stoa, agronomist of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College experi- 
ment station, 

However, it does not follow that 
rust will occur in epidemic propor- 
tions every year or even next year, 
he says. Rust epidemics come about, 
not only as a result of the rust or- 
ganism being present, but there must 
be favorable environmental condi- 
tions, allowing the rust to multiply 
rapidly and spread. Therefore, the 
seasonal environment and crop condi- 
tion will greatly determine how and 
to what extent the rust develops, says 
Mr. Stoa. 

He continues: “Because the haz- 
ards of rust are considerably, especial- 
ly in the better rainfall areas of the 
state, it is imperative to grow the 
variety which promises most protec- 
tion against rust, provided it is 
reasonably satisfactory in other re- 
spects. Thus the North Dakota vari- 
ety choices for 1955 appear about as 
follows: 

“For eastern counties, where the 
rust hazards are the greatest: Sel- 
kirk, in so far as the seed supply 
permits, Lee for the larger acreages 
and Rushmore. 

“In the central and southwestern 
counties: Lee, Rushmore, Mida and 
Selkirk appear to offer most promise. 
For the northwestern counties: Sel- 
kirk, Lee and Thatcher seemingly are 
the choices, with Rescue or Chinook 
where swafly resistance is especially 
desired. 

“For the durum grower the choice 
is between Sentry, in so far as the 
very limited supply of seed permits, 
and Vernum for the larger acreage. 
Mindum would be the next choice 
and Stewart the last because of the 
late maturity. 

“In all areas early sowing is urged, 
also the application of a phosphate 
fertilizer to hasten the development 
of the crop where such applications 
have given favorable response.” 
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Fruehauf Bulk Trailer Shown 


KANSAS CITY—Fifty representa- 
tives of the flour milling, baking and 
shipping industries gathered at the 
North Kansas City plant of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Dec. 7 to wit- 
ness a demonstration of the new bulk 
flour trailer designed by the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. 

In the Kansas City area the trailers 
are being leased to the Southwestern 
Freight Lines, Inc., who will make 
the units available for use by millers 
and bakers. The Fruehauf design is 
different from any other trailers now 
in use, it is said, and capacity of the 


trailer is 40,000 lb., or the equivalent 
of a standard sacked railroad car. 
The unit may be loaded at the mill 
at varying speeds and bakers can un- 
load in about an hour. 

The accompanying picture shows a 
portion of the crowd which viewed 
the demonstration. J. R. Mulroy, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Flour Mills 
of America, may be seen in the front 
row at the right center. He indicated 
that Flour Mills is using the trailer 
service to supply bulk customer 
needs. The company also is shipping 
in bulk cars. 





Edward F. Phelps 


In Defense Post 


WASHINGTON — Food and feed 
industry officials will find interest in 
the Office of Defense Mobilization 
announcement that Edward F. 
Phelps, Jr., is returning to the na- 
tional capital in an ODM post. 

Arthur S. Flemming, director of 
defense mobilization, announced the 
appointment of Mr. Phelps as assist- 
ant director for stabilization, suc- 
ceeding Glenwood J. Sherrard, Bos- 
ton hotel operator. 

The announcement said Mr. Phelps 
will be responsible for guiding fur- 
ther development of a national co- 
ordinated stabilization program that 
would be needed in the event of 
sharply stepped-up or all-out mobil- 
ization. He will be in charge of price, 
rationing and allocation § controls 
which are in the course of being 
drafted to meet any emergencies 
which may arise. 

Mr. Phelps originally found a spot 
on the food and feed industry hori- 
zon when he served as director of the 
food price division of the Office of 
Price Administration in World Wan 


II. Subsequently he left the govern- 
ment to return to private industry, 
but he came back to the government 
during the Korean war to serve as 
director of price operations in the 
Office of Price Stabilization. He re- 
cently has helped the General Serv- 
ices Administration to develop a con- 
solidated food purchasing program 
on behalf of a number of govern- 
mental agencies. 

Officials in the feed _ industry 
should take note of Mr. Phelps’ new 
appointment for it is widely known 
that he leaned to a regulation during 
the Korean emergency which would 
have imposed a margin-over-cost 
principle for the feed manufacturer. 
Mr. Phelps was well Known as a 
“tight” price control official. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM PRICE INDEX DOWN 

WINNIPEG—The index of farm 
prices of agricultural products in 
Canada for October, 1954, at 220.2 
compares with the revised figure of 
227.5 for September. This decline of 
7.3 points is attributable to price 
declines for all commodities except 
dairy products. The index was re- 
vised upward for the period from 
August, 1953, to July, 1954. 








Wheat Receipts Grade Higher Than 1953 


KANSAS CITY—About 89% of the 
wheat receipts here have graded No. 
2 or better compared with 81% a year 
earlier, according to inspection rec- 
ords through October 1954, as re- 
ported in the Wheat Situation of the 
USDA. In the spring wheat area, 
rust and wet harvest weather caused 
considerable damage. 





SEAWAY EXPECTED TO CUT GRAIN FREIGHT RATE 


MONTREAL—George Marler, Canadian minister of transport, speaking 
in Montreal Dec. 9, stated that the completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
may be expected to allow a reduction of 5¢ bu. on grain cargoes carried from 


the Lakehead to Montreal. 


Mr. Marler explained that the completion of the seaway will allow lake 


boats to travel the whole 


1,200 miles from Fort William-Port 


Arthur to 


Montreal and because of this he felt it reasonable to suppose that the total 
charge would not exceed 11¢ bu. The shipping cost for the 800 miles to Toronto 
is now 8¢. It costs another 8¢ to ship the remaining 300 miles to Montreal, 
whether by canal boat or rail. Also saved, Mr. Marler stated, will be the l¢ 
transshipment charge currently imposed. 


indicate about 
76% of the hard red spring wheat is 
grade No. 3 or lower due primarily 
to low test weight. However, almost 
90% of the new crop is grading dark 
northern spring. 

During September and October over 
34% of the receipts at Minneapolis 
were 14% protein or over compared 
with 16% for the prior 12-month pe- 
riod. At Pacific Northwest markets, 
August through October inspection 
data indicate that 57% graded No. 1 
compared with 50.5% a year earlier 
and 28.5% graded No. 2 compared 
with 34% a year ago. The principal 
factors resulting in lower grades for 
the 1954 crop in the Pacific North- 
west were test weight and total dam- 
age. The protein content of hard red 
winter averaged 105% and hard 
white baarts around 11.5%, which 


Inspection records 


were slightly above last year. 
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Interest in IWA Improves 


WASHINGTON 


Active foreign interest in International Wheat Agree- 


ment wheat at current price levels may reflect an anticipation of higher do- 
mestic U.S. market price for the major bread grain. For several weeks sales 
under the IWA have picked up markedly. 

The most recent big stimulant to the U.S. IWA sales came this week 
when Greece under Foreign Operations Administration financing took better 
than 2% million bushels, and Norway, the Netherlands and Japan appeared as 


better than cargo lot buyers. 


IWA sales reported by USDA under the wheat pact for the week end- 
ing Dec. 7 amounted to 415,800 bu. of wheat as flour and 4,226,000 bushels 


of wheat 
in 1953-54.) 


(A table on page 22 shows the final figures on IWA transactions 





Shippers’ Group 
Sees Increase in 


Mill Carloadings 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—A 16% drop 
in grain carloadings and a 5.6% in- 
crease in flour mill carloadings were 
forecast for the first quarter of 1955 
at the regular meeting of the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board in 
Springfield, Mo., recently. Over-all 
carloadings were forecast somewhat 
below the first quarter of 1954. 

The mill carloadings figure 
composed of two estimates—one of 
an increase of 6.3% in mixed feed 
shipments and one of 5.3% increase 
in other mill products including flour. 

While the forecast for all commod- 
ities indicated a decrease of 2.3% 
during the first quarter of 1955 as 
compared with the same quarter of 
1954, increases were anticipated in 
11 commodity groups, some of them 
substantial on volume tonnage. Along 
with the forecast came the state- 
ment that there had been a marked 
upturn in business conditions since 
the middle of October. 

At the business session, 
attendance were told that the na- 
tion’s railroads were approaching 
their car building problems with a 
“new concept,” and that question- 
naires designed to develop shippers’ 
ideas on car construction were to be 
circulated. Special rail committees 
had been formed to act on the dirty 
car problem and to reduce loss and 
damage to freight in transit, particu- 
larly through reduction of overspeed 
impacts, it was reported. 

The carriers, in turn, were called 
upon to liberalize dunnage allow- 
ances, intensify reporting of dirty 
cars, and improve terminal handling 
of L.C.L. shipments. Standardization 
in reporting of loaded cars set out 
bad order enroute was asked 


was 


those in 
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Canadian Biscuit, 
Cereal Output Down 


WINNIPEG—Canadian food pro- 
cessors manufactured smaller quanti- 
ties of plain and fancy biscuits, dry 
macaroni, soda biscuits, ready-to- 
serve and infants’ cereals but larger 
quantities of a number of other pro- 
cessed foods including canned maca- 
roni, baking powder and fresh yeast. 


a current 
Dominion 


This was made known in 
report prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Following are figures of some of 
the main food items in the third 
quarter, with figures for the same 
1953 period in parentheses: cereals 
for infants 1,614,752 lb. (1,867,738); 
plain and fancy biscuits 49,905,774 Ib. 
(53,587,352); soda biscuits 10,647,571 
Ib. (11,231,944); ready-to-serve cer- 
eals 19,334,870 lb. (20,824,997); dry 
macaroni 17,621,274 lb. (18,296,506) ; 
canned macaroni 7,355,062 Ib. (6,607,- 
228); prepared cake mixes 9,472,728 
Ib. (9,604,761); fresh yeast 6,463,904 
lb. (6,387,032). 


Pacific Dairy Group 
To Gather March 17-19 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Gen- 
eral convention chairman, Charles P. 
Rudd, Chas. P. Rudd Co., Salt Lake 
City, announces that preparations are 
under way for the 3lst annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn., to be held at Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, March 17-19. 

Speakers of national importance 
will discuss what lies ahead in 1955; 
what can be done to improve process- 
ing methods, merchandising, public 
relations, and, how to expand the uses 
and promote farm products. 


United Grain Growers’ 


Net Profit Declines 


TORONTO The net profit of 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., dipped 
to $502,178 in the year ended July 31, 
1954 from the previous year’s figures 
of $648,548, 

The annual report states that re- 
ceipts of grain at country elevators 
were down from the all time high re- 
corded last year but adds that the 
decline in earnings from handling was 
offset by increased storage earnings. 
The terminal elevator business also 
increased with the reopening of the 
Vancouver facilities. The company 
has continued to expand its capacities 
with the purchase of 65 elevators 
from the Midland and Pacific Grain 
Co., while $2 million was spent on 
the construction of additional space. 

At the year end the company had 
693 country elevators with a capacity 
of 42 million bushels together with 
terminal elevators at Port Arthur and 
Vancouver which boosted capacity to 
52.2 million bushels. 








Canadian Board Hikes Wheat Price 


WINNIPEG 


The Canadian Wheat Board on Dec. 10 increased the price 


of the four northern grades for all domestic and export sales. This was the 
first advance in the price of Canadian wheat for several months. 

No. 1 northern was increased 1¢ bu. to $1.71, basis in store, Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. No. 2 northern in the same positions 
advanced 2¢ to $1.62, while Nos. 3 and 4 northern also advanced 2¢ to $1.65 
and $1.62 bu., respectively. 

The increase reflected a broader demand for Canadian wheat and the 
diminishing supply of top grade milling wheat in comparison with supplies 
of other grades. 


John D'Arcy, dr. 
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Augustin S. Hart, dr. 


VICE PRESIDENTS—Two new vice presidents were named Dec, 8 at the 
Quaker Oats Co, John D’Arcy, Jr., general operating manager, became vice 
president of productions. Augustin S. Hart, Jr., president of two company 
export subsidiaries, became vice president of export and South American 
operations, Both men started their company careers as mill students in the 
late 30's. Mr. D’Arcy is attached to the firm’s Chicago headquarters, Mr. Hart 
to its New York office. Mr. Hart continues as president of Quaker Oats Pan- 
American, Inc., and Quaker Oats International, Inc. 





Second Candidate 
For Exchange 
Presidency Named 


CHICAGO — Thomas E. Hosty, 
senior partner of Sincere & Co., has 
been nominated as a candidate by 
petition for the office of president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Julius Mayer, executive vice presi- 
dent of Continental Grain Co., was 
nominated previously for president 
on the regular slate of candidates. 
(The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 7.) 

The annual election will be held 
Jan. 17. 

Mr. Hosty formerly was a director 
of the exchange for nine years and 
served as a member of the executive 
committee for three years. He also 
has been president of the Board of 
Trade Clearing Corp. for three years. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


Lake of the Woods 
Milling Profits Down 


MONTREAL—Speaking at the an- 
nual meeting of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd. Ross R. Hut- 
chison, president, stated that do- 
mestic business for the first two 
months of the current fiscal year was 
greater than in the same period last 
year but profits continue unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. Hutchison added that milling 
operations in September and October 
continued unsatisfactory while grain 
handling operations were satisfac- 
tory. 
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Cincinnati Feed Club 
Holds Christmas Party 


CINCINNATI—Fifty members and 
guests of the Cincinnati Feed Club 
enjoyed an annual Christmas dinner 
party on Dec. 6 in Hotel Netherland 
Plaza, with the principal entertain- 
ment provided by a blonde, curvaceous 
“Miss Santa,” who distributed gifts 
after first requiring the recipients to 
answer amusing questions. 


Plans Set for Chicago 
Feed Club Party Dec. 20 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Feed 
Club is going all out to obtain out- 
standing entertainment for its annual 
Christmas Party, scheduled for Dec. 
20 in the Terrace Casino of the Mor- 
rison Hotel. 

Prof. Backwards, the Harmonicats, 
Peg Leg Bates, Tulara Lee, Rita 
Farnon and Jean Arnold will make 
up the company of acts arranged for 
the occasion. 

Cocktails will be served from 5:30, 
with dinner at 7 p.m. To top off the 
evening, $500 worth of door prizes 
are to be given away. 
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Biggest CCC Wheat 
Sales Made at 
Chicago, Dallas 


The heaviest sales of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat in the week end- 
ine Dee. 10 were made by the Chi- 
cago and Dallas CCC offices. 

The Dallas office sold 1,345,537 bu. 
for export, about a half million more 
than were sold the previous week. 
Included were 972,606 bu. sold under 
IWA, with the remainder sold under 
the special export program. 

The Chicago CCC office reports 
sales in approximately the same pe- 
riod of 1,152,486 bu. of wheat for ex- 
port and 22,432 bu. for domestic use. 

The Kansas City office sold 7,509 
bu. wheat for domestic use and 28,- 
445 bu. under the non-IWA export 
program. The Minneapolis office sold 
115,120 bu. of high protein wheat for 
domestic use and a smaller quantity 
for export. 

Also sold by CCC at Minneapolis 
were 1,157,227 bu. barley, of which 
962,000 were sold for export, as well 
as 431,044 bu. oats, including 350,- 
000 for export. Bids for export pur- 
chase of rye were rejected Dec. 7, 
and the Minneapolis office is offer- 
ing 400,000 bu. of that commodity 





for sale Dec, 20 on a bid basis. 
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Flour business was light last week 
following the good round of sales 
completed the previous week as buy- 
ers returned to the sidelines. 

Some fair sales of spring wheat 
flour were chalked up, however, with 
fill-in lots and price-date-of-shipment 
business bringing the total to 55% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
175% the week before. 

Trade was flat in the Southwest, 
with volume of business averaging 
only 18% of capacity—one of the 
lightest weeks in a long time. Volume 
during the week before had climbed 
to 440% of capacity when the big 
buyers and many smaller operators 
were in the market for forward sup- 
plies. 

Trade is marked by seasonal dull- 
ness, with businesses holding down 
inventories and showing little in- 
terest in filling more than immediate 
needs. This has helped step up ship- 
ping directions for immediate de- 
livery, however. 

Family flour business was dull, and 
export trade showed no particular 
feature. Saudi Arabia was in the 
market as well as some Latin Amer- 
ican countries, Export trade from the 
West Coast to the Philippines held to 
fairly good volume, but bookings are 
in small lots. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
97% of capacity, compared with 
101% the previous week and 90% a 
year ago. Operations were lighter 
than the week before in all areas but 
the central states. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour revert- 
ed to a much slower pace last week 
following the bulge of business the 
previous period. Sales averaged 55% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
175% the week before and 29% a 
year ago. 

Buying once again was confined 
entirely to fill-in business and price- 
date-of-shipment transactions, the 
type of trade prevalent before a 
number of buyers decided to book 
additional forward supplies two 
weeks ago. Flour prices pushed up- 
ward during the week, although early 
this week an easier trend appeared. 

The wheat market was relatively 
quiet throughout the week, and ob- 
servers indicate that a period of pre- 
holiday dullness has arrived. 

Directions on bakery flour, mean- 
while, are reported good, although 
family flour directions are light to 
fair. Buyers of family flour now are 
intent on holding inventories down 
to wind up their fiscal year opera- 
tions or, in some states, to minimize 
personal property taxes. 

Buying of family flour also was 
light, with no price changes made 
in nationally-advertised brands. 

Clear flour was firm to stronger, 
but milifeed markets continued to 
ease off. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 94% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 99% the 
previous week and 95% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, output 
averaged 91% of capacity, compared 
with 92% the week before and 93% 
a year ago. 

Shipments of flour from spring 
wheat mills averaged 107% of capa- 
city, the same as in the previous 
week. 

Quotations Dec. 10, 100-Ib. cottons, 
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Flour Sales Revert to 
Previous Slow Pace 


carlots: Standard patent $6.76@6.86, 
short patent $6.86@6.96, high gluten 


$7.31@7.34, first clear $5.91@6.46, 
whole wheat $6.74@6.86, family 
$6.61 @8.05. 

Southwest 


Kansas City: Dullness is the rule 
again in southwestern flour sales. 
Nearby needs of most buyers are 
covered, and there is seldom much 
interest in booking flour in late De- 
cember anyway, particularly since 
the influence of income taxes on 
farmers’ wheat sales sometimes 
brings market easiness early in the 
new year. Sales of hard winter wheat 
mills last week averaged only 18% of 
capacity, of which nearly one third 
were export and government bookings, 
making it the dullest week for do- 
mestic business in some time. In the 
previous week 440% of capacity was 
sold and a year ago 60% of capacity. 

With a good amount of future bak- 
ery fiour requirements now accounted 
for, business with bakers has dropped 
off considerably. Sales two weeks ago 
were very extensive and took care 
of the needs for 30 to 120 days for 
most important bakers and a good 
share of the smaller accounts. An ex- 
ception to the rule is any baker who 
has to buy any flour during the next 
30 days. A few smaller independent 
firms have not purchased ahead to 
any extent, and with only this in 
prospect business is bound to be 
slow for some time to come. 

Some bakers are cautious of hold- 
ing any appreciable inventory at year 
end because of inventory taxes which 
are assessed in some states. For that 
reason some mills are getting a good 
volume of immediate smal] lot ship- 
ping instructions on contracted flour. 
This situation is contributing to good 
directions and _  better-than-average 
operations. 

Export demand was moderate, with 
Saudi Arabia being the only major 
inquirer outside of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations. Clears prices were firm, 
and differentials between grades re- 
mained slim. Trading activity was 
limited by the lack of sufficient offer- 
ings, yet an upturn in clears prices 
is checked by the fact that these 


values already are uncommonly high. 

Family flour was in only fair de- 
mand. Prices were steady to 10¢ sack 
higher. 

Quotations Dec. 10, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.30@6.35, stand- 
ard 95% patent $6.20@6.25, straight 
$6.15@6.20; established brands of 
family flour $6.65@7.80, first clears 
$5.05@5.10, second clears $4.95@5, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.65@4.95. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales, confined 
mostly to family flour, averaged 25%, 
compared with 200% the preceding 
week and 37% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were only fair. Prices Dec. 
10 were unchanged to 5¢ sack higher, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 8¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. 

Texas: Demand last week fell off 
again, to the same meager volume 
that prevailed before the improve- 
ment of the week before, and sales 
were only 15 or 20% of capacity— 
mainly small lots for quick shipment, 
except a few for 30 days. Bakers and 
family were in about equal demand. 
Running time was again about four 
days average. Prices were unchanged 
except that bakers was about 10¢ 
sack lower. Quotations Dec. 11: Extra 
high patent family $7@7.40, stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched «$6.55@6.65, 
first clears, unenriched, $5.40@5.50, 
delivered TCP. 

Hutchinson: Interest in flour was 
light last week and sales were few 
as most of the trade is now well cov- 
ered. A few single carlots were 
booked. Family sales were extremely 
light, but directions were good. Mills 
operated at 75% of capacity, with a 
similar outlook for this week. Flour 
prices were unchanged. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Dec. 11: Hard win- 
ter family short patent, in cottons, 
enriched, $6.40@6.50; bakers’ short 
patent, in papers, $6.15@6.20, stand- 
ard $6.05@6.10. 

Oklahoma City: Production was 
100% last week but sales declined to 
38.2%, compared with 93% a week 
earlier. Bookings were divided 99.7% 
to family buyers and 3% to bakers. 
Prices were stable on family flour 
and 10¢ cheaper on bakery. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Dec. 11: Carlots, family short pat- 


(Continued on page 22) 





Sales of Blended Durum Products 
Remain Light; Production Steady 


Sales of blended durum products 
remained light last week as manu- 
facturers of macaroni and noodle 
products operated in a_ seasonally 
dull period and the need for new 
purchases was not considered press- 
ing. 

The trade slow-down usually asso- 
ciated with the end of the year re- 
sults from both lighter sales of 
macaroni and noodle products during 
the holidays and from a desire of 
grocery distributing channels to hold 
down inventories for tax purposes. 

Market developments provided lit- 
tle to change the price picture. 
Durum wheat held at unchanged 
levels throughout the week, and hard 
wheats used for blending advanced 
and then receded. As a result, quo- 
tations on blended products were 
unchanged at $7.55@7.60 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis, for 25%-75% granular 
blends. Semolina blends in the same 
proportion were quoted 50¢ higher. 

Production last week was estimat- 


ed at a slightly higher figure than 
the previous week—92% of capacity, 
compared with 90% the week before. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Dec. 10 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib. Ens TOPTTPE TT lk 
59 Ib. : .. 4.10@4,.20 
58 Ib. . 4.05 @4.15 
57 Ib. <eais : . 4.00@4,10 
56 Ib, saaaeas wit -. 3.95@4.05 
55 Ib. 3.85 @3.95 
64 Ib. 3.75 @3.85 
0 ee 3.64@3.75 
52 Ib. -oee 3.64@3.65 
61 Ib, OE R00000 0686460608 000600% 3.40@3.55 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. bay 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

. 168,500 156,084 92 
168,500 *153,882 90 
168,500 159,349 95 
Crop year 
production 
3,806,229 
4,078,895 


Dec. 6-10 ‘ 
Previous week .... 
Year ago 


July 1-Deec. 10, 
July 1-Deec. 11, 
* Revised. 


1954 .. 
1953 ... 
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Millfeed Prices 


Slip as Demand 
Remains Sluggish 


Millfeed markets continued to ease 
off, and prices were $1@2 lower for 
the week ending Dec. 13. Bulk feeds 
are relatively scarce in the South- 
west and are firmer than sacked 
feeds. Feed buyers are largely fol- 
lowing a hand-to-mouth buying pol- 
icy, and good mill operations have 
kept offerings plentiful. 

Formula feed business held to 
about the same volume as recently 
in the Northwest, with poultry feed 
demand still lagging and other types 
of feed showing quite satisfactory 
tonnage. 

Cold weather and snow have fur- 
ther stimulated demand for dairy and 
beef cattle feeds, and buying of hog 
feeds also is fairly good. Range cat- 
tle feeders are taking large amounts 
of feed this year, a factor which has 
helped some mills considerably in 
maintaining a fairly good volume 

Major mills report that over-all 
shipments are keeping pace with the 
level of last year, and if it were not 
for the slump in poultry feed sales 
the over-all picture would be a 
healthy one. 

Poultry feeders continue to feed as 
cheaply as they can because of low 
egg returns, and the outlook appar- 
ently isn’t too bright for an improve- 
ment in this situation. 

Most manufacturers look for an 
upturn in buying after the turn of 
the year and meanwhile are doing all 
they can to hold total tonnage to 
about equa! last December’s business. 

There was a brief upturn in formu- 
la feed sales in the Southwest early 
last week, according to a consensus 
of the mills. Some colder weather 
and the entrance into the market of 
the new hormone cattle feeds con- 
tributed to the slightly better in- 
quiry. Many cattle feeders are hold- 
ing off additional purchases until hor- 
mone-type rations are more general- 
ly available, and interest in this new 
feed is high. 

Fairly good volume of drouth 
feed also remains in the picture. In 
spite of continued unfavorable condi- 
tions in the broiler and egg markets, 
there was spotted improvement in 
the demand for poultry feed. Much 
of this was strictly fill-in orders for 
nearby requirements as dealers can- 
not be encouraged to carry very large 
inventories with broilers still around 
17@18¢ lb. and eggs showing little 
improvement. In addition, many pre- 
fer to let stocks reach a minimum at 
the end of the year for tax purposes. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,362 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,906 in the 
previous week and 48,226 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,152,268 tons as compared with 1,- 
148,362 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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EXPANSION PROJECT BEGINS 
PARSONS, KANSAS —A_ 28,500- 

bu. grain elevator will be built 

here by the Farmers Co-Operative 

Assn. The new structure will double 

the firm’s grain storage capacity. 

The new elevator is the first step in 

a general expansion and improve- 

ment program, 
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Wheat futures, with one exception, 
worked lower in the week ending 
Dec. 13. Losses were not great, how- 
ever, and changes of direction were 
frequent during the week's trading. 
The exception was Kansas City De- 
cember, which was “4¢ higher for the 
week. The declines ranged from 1% 
“a3%¢ bu. with the biggest loss shown 
by the September future at Chicago. 
The market was largely under influ- 
ence of liquidation of investment ac- 
counts, with commercial transactions 
light. Flour business was quiet, and 
export trade was limited. Basic fac- 
tors getting attention of market men 
were the same as in other recent 
weeks—-the development of the win- 
ter wheat crop and the effects of the 
government’s loan program. Cash 
markets were relatively firm, and a 
feature of cash trading at Kansas 
City was the narrowing of the spread 
between ordinary wheat and higher 
quality offerings. 

Closing prices 
Dec. 13 were: Chicago — December 
$2.24% @2.25, March $2.26%@%, 
May $2.22@2.22%, July $2.09% @2.19, 
September $2.11% ; Minneapolis—De- 
cember $2.47, May $2.39%, July 
$2.3242; Kansas City December 
$2.38, March $2.35%@'2, May 
28%, July $2.15%. 


for wheat futures 





Amounts Under Loan 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week announced the 
amounts of various grains put under 
price support through Nov. 15. Since 
the start of the crop year, farmers 
have put 334.6 million bushels of 
1954-crop wheat under price support. 
This compares with 407.7 million of 
1953-crop wheat under price suppori 
through Nov. 15, 1953. The quantity 
put under support is nearly 35% of 
the 1954 crop, which is about the 
same proportion as last year. All but 
around 5 million bushels of the 
amount of 1954-crop wheat put under 
loan was outstanding as of Nov. 15. 
The amount put into loan between 
Oct. 15 and Nov. 15 was less than 
the trade had expected, but because 
of the smaller crop this year the total 
likely to go into supports by Jan. 31, 
the deadline, is still expected to be 
sufficient to put a pinch on free sup- 
plies before the crop year ends. 

Export interest was directed early 
this week to the report that Greece 
was to purchase 2.5 million bushels 
of U.S. wheat and that India had been 
granted $10 million to purchase 
bread grains under the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration program. 
U.S. export inspections totaled 2.8 
million bushels in the week ended 
Dec. 3. Through that date, crop year 
export inspections (grain only) to- 
taled 78.5 million bushels, compared 
with 83.6 in the same period last year. 

The USDA in its December crop 
report noted that much dryland 
wheat in the Texas-Oklahoma area 
is in a precarious position, with some 
deterioration evident and moisture 
needed urgently. Seeding has been 
delayed while farmers wait for rain. 
In Kansas, wheat came up to good 
stands, USDA says, but has largely 
used up surface moisture and has be- 
gun to decline in condition. Ne- 
braska wheat on Dec. 1 was flourish- 
ing, but in other winter wheat 
areas, needed rain to condition fields 
for wintering. 


as 
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Wheat Futures Decline 


Under Liquidation; New 
Loan Figures Announced 


Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 5.6 million bushels for the 
week ended Dec. 9, compared with 
5.7 million the previous week and 4.7 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. At Minneapolis, receipts 
of all classes totaled 1,173 cars, while 
Duluth took in 1,241. 

The cash wheat market at Minne- 
apolis showed a steady tone. Al- 
though receipts were fairly good for 
this time of the year, demand aver- 
aged good aad premium ranges were 
firm to 2¢ higher at the bottom of 
the ranges. On Dec. 9 ordinary, No. 
1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring was quoted at 3@5¢ 
over the Minneapolis December price, 
12% protein 6@10¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 15@23¢ over, 14% protein 264 
34¢ over, 15% protein 36@44¢ over, 


16% protein 46@55¢ over. These 
ranges were based on 58-lb. test 


weight with 2¢ bu. premium for each 
pound over 58. Discounts were 3@5¢ 
for each pound under 58 down to 50 
lb. Under 50 Ib., discounts were 5@7¢ 
per pound. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.52%, and the durum 
11.49%. Bids on durum wheat were 
unchanged. The market was a very 
narrow one, with offerings limited 
and demand light with only a few 
active buyers in the market. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 10 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


ONO. Cb icnee ai anccsoan $2.561% @2.53% 
11% Protein os ... 2.51% @2.63% 
12% Protein 2.54% @2.58% 
13% Protein 2.63% @2.71% 
14% Protein 2.74% @2.82% 
15% Protein ...... 2.84% @2.92% 
16% Protein 2.94% @3.03% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


OD OD ccd viecccsdcesse 4¢ premium 
Pt Oh. aw ane x 2¢ premium 
2. eee 3¢ discount 
DO £hes56s¥abawtes 8¢ discount 
Se E> uss iee bbe sede wpens 13¢ discount 
54 Ib. . 18¢ discount 
swe 23¢ discount 
§2 Ib. . 28¢ discount 
51 Ib. . 33¢ discount 
50 Ib. 


vies ; .» 38¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 5@7¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 

Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l¢ each %% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each \%% over 14%%. 

Spread Narrows 

A narrowing of the spread be- 
tween poor quality and top quality 
wheats was a feature of the cash 
wheat market at Kansas City in the 
past week. Ordinary wheats ad- 
vanced to the highest point of the 
year Dec. 11 before reacting slightly. 
The common run of wheats gained 
3¢ in premium over base future, 
while the best milling grades were 
not able to keep up fully with futures 
prices and advanced only %@1¢ in 
premium value. The ordinary wheats 
have been selling much below loan 
values, whereas the top milling types 
were higher than the loan. This fact 
tended to bring about a different 
reaction to the tightness in December 
wheat futures, which reflected very 
light deliveries and almost no rede- 
liveries. 

Except for this technical adjust- 
ment, there was little new in the 
cash market situation. Demand from 
mills has been reasonably good, with 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


, Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in percentages 


















Dec. 6-10, *Previous lee, 7-11, Dec, 8-12, Dec, 8-13, 
1954 week 1953 9652 1961 
Northwest 673,282 675,954 683,039 706,047 
Southwest 1,261,029 1,336,568 1,168,288 1,250,816 
Buffalo 507,306 569,495 501,160 605,747 656,092 
af ‘entral and Southeast 560,958 644,717 | 5 566,014 O74,9017 
North Pacific Coast 314,685 319,717 295 266,165 312,766 
Totals é 3,317,360 3,446,451 160,830 3,286,687 3,400,638 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 76 76 76 76 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to 
Dec, 6-10, Previous Dec. 7-11, Dee. 8 12, lee. 9-138 Dee, 10, Dee, 11, 
1954 week 1953 1962 1961 1954 1963 
Northwest 91 92 93 91 a4 16,001,057 16,486,163 
Southwest . 97 103 90 88 2 28,821,041 28,046,468 
Buffalo 110 123 109 110 121 12,728,406 12,313,371 
Central and 8. E. 83 81 76 84 86 12,688,408 13,017,788 
No. Pacific Coast 90 91 84 73 a6 6,947,802 6,934,884 
Totals 97 101 90 78 &2 77,187,714 76,198 664 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Dec, 6-10 7 279,850 236,803 85 lec. 6-10 232.500 o4 
Previous week 79,850 290,216 103 eethenn een 232 69 
Year ago 74,850 244,788 89 Year ago 240,854 95 
Two years ago 440,600 251,291 73 Two years ago 293,994 103 
Bive year average > . 92 Five-year average . . 93 
Ten-year average eevee 80 Ten-year average Sees ck 86 
eReawviee 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas ae vised 
Cit Includin ichit Sal rincipal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
y ( ling Wichita and ina) cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
5-day week Flour % ac- Montana and lowa: 
. acit , ; 
capes y output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Dec, 6-10 1,021,350 1,024,226 100 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,021,350 1,046,35 103 ae or no 
Year ago 1,021,500 92 91 Dee 6-20 ‘81 4-4 - 152.890 93 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 945.19 93 Previous week 481,250 446,729 92 
Five-year average 88 Year ago 481,250 $42,185 92 
Sen-vear uverane 94 Two years ago 552,000 468,281 83 
5 Five-year average seccwevcces 89 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Ten-year AVETABE .....seceeeseeees #8 
*Kevised, 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, ae wn 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- FACED COAST 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: l’rincipal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
6-day week Flour % ac Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
Dec, 6-10 671,400 560,958 83 b-day week Flour % ac- 
Sravieus week 671.400 544.717 81 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 671,000 512,626 76 Dec, 6-10 215,000 206,590 95 
Two years ago 671,400 566,014 a4 Previous week 215,000 “215,819 98 
Five-year average a i -_ 79 Year ago 216,000 185,192 86 
Ten-year average 78 Two years ago 230,000 168,397 68 
eS Five-year average ptendeseess 86 
BUFFALO Ten-year average .... 7 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 6-10 459,500 507,306 110 
Previous week 159,500 569,495 123 
Year ago 159,500 501,160 109 
Two years ago 159,800 605,747 110 
Five-year average 5 ° 105 
Ten-year average 98 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
) . . 





lec, 6-16 133,000 108,096 03 
Previous week 133,000 105,808 oz 
Year ago 33, 110,526 82 
Two years ago . 107,778 89 
Five-year average nY 
Ten-year average . > 84 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 
principal 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% 


of Kansas City and 8t 
Dakota and Montana 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Joseph; (2) 


y South west* 
Weekly 


production to date 





Dec. 6-10 25,535 583,497 13,589 
Prev. week 065 $13,641 
Two wks, ago ; 11,590 
er y 7 14,087 
1952 6 2 14,9098 
Sn. wees 29,329 14,364 
1950 . 26,696 607,55 14,678 


*Principal mills, **74% of total capacity 


¢ Northwest* 
Crop year Weekly Crop year 


lec, 10, and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) milla of 
flour extraction 


‘ Hhuffalot Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


320,243 10,238 248,528 49,362 1,162,268 
111,200 151,906 
11,200 16,583 
339,781 10,482 240,780 44,226 1,148,362 
62,405 9,754 244,887 48,981 1,204,486 
353,992 10,598 226,838 50,291 1,164,803 
446,628 10,667 12,955 Hi,841 1,267,137 


TALL mills. tRevised 





millers accumulating wheat as it is 
available but refusing to crowd the 
market when offerings are not in 
sight. Farm selling continues at a 
low ebb and undoubtedly will re- 
main that way at least until after 
Jan. 1 when a new tax year begins. 
There is not much buying of wheat 
for export needs, as the government 
continues to make this type of wheat 
freely available. 

Receipts at Kansas City last week 
were 551 cars, compared with 476 
a week earlier. Ordinary wheat sold 
Dec. 13 at 642¢ over the March 
future while 12% protein was quoted 
at 74%,@33¢ over, 13% at 12@37¢ 
over and 14% at 16@41¢ over. The 
base future was shifted from De- 


cember to March this week, and the 
March option registered net loss of 
1% ¢ for the past week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec, 10 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dart 


and Hard $2.41% @2.80% 





No, 2 Dark and Hard 2.40% @2.80 
No. 3 lark and Hard 2.29% @2.78 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.38% @2.76 
No. 1 Red 9% @2.42% 
No. 2 hed 8% 2.42 
No. 3 Ked 7%@2.41 
No. 4 ted 2.35% @2.39 
At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 


hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing Dee. 13 at $2.6344@264% bu, 
with 13% protein at a 2¢ bu. pre- 


mium., Demand was poor, but offer- 
ings were not pressing. 
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harvest in 1954, 


Varieties of Wheat Seeded in Kansas, 


Variety 1924 1929 1934 1939 
——— tin 
Pawnee 
Wichita 
Comanche 
Kiowa 
Triuraph (Kk, Prem.) 
Red Chief 6 
ftilue Jacket 
Ponca a6 ee 
Tenmara ~ 1.3 19.6 
Cheyenne ee 2 
Blackhull 10.5 33.4 $4.9 31.0 
Chiefkan coe eae oo 2.8 
Early Blackhull , , 6 1.6 
Turkey) eee 61.6 48.0 44.5 28.9 
Clarkan ees eee “nm i) 
Kawvale ‘ ‘ 3 6.4 
Kanred 19.0 12.0 10.4 4.6 
Other varieties 8.9 6.6 8.2 4.5 
Potal .....+..- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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More Desirable Wheat Varieties 
Being Seeded in Kansas, Survey Shows 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS~—Seedings of desirable varieties of wheat in Kan- 
sas are being maintained, according to the annual survey of the U.S. Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service and Kansas State Board of Agriculture. The table below 
shows varieties seeded in 1954 together with historic changes since 1924. Such 
less desirable varieties as Red Chief, Chiefkan and Early Blackhul! have been 
declining in importance, and are being replaced by Wichita, Kiowa, Ponca, 
and other new varieties. The below-average quality in 1952 and 1953 resulted 
from unfavorable growing conditions and not from the seeding of inferior 
varieties. The total acreage seeded to wheat in Kansas for harvest in 1955 
is estimated at 11,738,000 acres compared with 14,315,000 acres seeded for 


1924-54 


1944 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
- Per cent 
36.0 $7.8 $8.7 +7 $4.7 ) 
. 9.4 11.3 16.8 16.6 19.7 24.4 
1 20.8 18.7 16.8 16.9 13.7 11.5 
° 6 4.3 8.1 
1 6.4 x 7 ‘ 7.3 5 
1.4 4.9 6.2 5.4 6.9 f 5.8 
7 9 4.1 6.0 i.f ; 
- ; H 
36.6 8.5 5.4 4.4 1 1s 
“ 6 7 ; 7 5 
16.6 3.6 1.9 1.4 l 7 4 
5.6 1.3 1.3 6 1 q nl 
9.0 4.6 2.3 1.5 6 3 
14.7 1.7 1.4 , ‘ 
1.3 4 3 Hy i 1 
4.4 7 3 Z l 1 1 
2.7 2 of 1 I 
1.5 1.2 1,1 1.1 1.8 3.1 4.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 100.0 





California Restricts 


Grain, Feed Shipments 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The state 
of California has placed restrictions 
on the shipments of various grain 
and feed commodities into California 
from certain New Mexico and Ari- 
zona counties. The action was taken 
to help stop the spread of the Khapra 
beetle, stored grain pest, into areas 
of California where it is not now 
active, 

The California order bans ship- 
ments unless the commodities are 
certified by Arizona or New Mexico 
to have been treated or being free 
of the beetle. 

The beetle also has been found in 
six California counties, where offi- 
cials have quarantined the movement 
of infested commodities. 

Meanwhile, a federal quarantine 
on various grain and feed products 
from California, Arizona and New 
Mexico is expected to be placed in 
effect on or before Feb. 1. This 
action would follow a recent hearing 
in Denver on the proposed quaran- 
tine 

Previously, Colorado, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and California 
have taken state action to prevent 
spread of the Khapra beetle through 
shipments of various commodities. 
The federal action is expected to sup- 
plement or supersede state action. 

The beetle has been found in cer- 
tain sections of California, Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

The California restrictions on prod- 
ucts from New Mexico and Arizona 
apply to Graham, Maricopa, Mojave, 
Pima, Pinal and Yuma counties in 
Arizona and Curry and Roosevelt 
counties in New Mexico. 
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C. A. Jackson, Sunshine 


Biscuits, to Retire Jan. 1 


KANSAS CITY —C. A. Jackson, 
production manager and supervisor of 
traffie and also in charge of wheat 
buying and feed sales of the Kansas 
City office of the milling division of 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., is retiring as 
of Jan. 1, 1955. Mr. Jackson joined 
the company in 1933, then known as 
United Mills Co., Inc., as traffic man- 
ager. At that time mills were oper- 
ated at Grafton, Ohio, and Kansas 


City, Kansas, Later mills at The Dal- 
les, Ore. and Loudonville, Ohio, were 
added to the milling division. 

A native of Kansas City, Mo., and 
one of the best known traffic men of 
this area, Mr. Jackson was formerly 
with the Grain Stabilization Corp. in 
Chicago, and the Larabee Flour Mills 
at Kansas City, in traffic work. 

Although Mr. Jackson has no par- 
ticular plans, he is looking forward 
to devoting his time to his suburban 
acreage at 87th and Hall, Johnson 
County, Kansas. 

Traffic and feed sales for the com- 
pany will be handled by C. H. Pike, 
who has been associated with the 
mill for some years. 


e 
U.S. Export Credit 
o . 7 
Up in Latin America 

KANSAS CITY — Aggregate draft 
indebtedness of Latin American 
countries to U.S. exporters registered 
the first rise in three months during 
October, says Bror W. Unge, foreign 
department manager, City National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
reported Latin American draft in- 
debtedness rose $6.5 million, to $128.2 
million, the highest level since No- 
vember, 1953. All but six Latin 
American countries showed increases 
in their outstanding draft indebted- 
ness. The largest individual increase 
was recorded for Colombia and 
brought that country’s indebtedness 
to $27.6 million. A major increase in 
draft indebtedness was also reported 
for Venezuela. 

The dollar amount of drafts paid 
by Latin American countries during 
October was the lowest since April. 
Draft payments fell in October to 
$37.1 million, $8 million below the 
previous month. Brazil, Colombia, 
and Ecuador were among the large 
majority of countries whose pay- 
ments declined, while noticeably 
higher payments were made by Peru. 

New drafts drawn by U.S. export- 
ers and sent out for collection by the 
reporting banks rose $1.2 million, to 
$43.6 million, during October. The 
largest single increase in new draw- 
ings was on Colombia. Outstanding 
confirmed letters of credit in favor 
of U.S. exporters rose by $3.1 million, 
to $153.3 million. Letters of credit 
outstanding against Brazil declined 
by $3.8 million. 
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Price War 


MOUNT VERNON, ILL.—Several 
outlying Mount Vernon groceries are 
in a bread price war that has some 
loaves selling for as little as two for 
a nickel. 
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FULTON MEETING—Executives, branch managers and sales personnel of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills met recently in Chicago to discuss plans for the 
coming year. Included in the group were, from left to right, first row, Fred G. 
Barnet, Dallas; E. A. Cronheim, vice president and secretary, Atlanta; Clar- 
ence E, Elsas, president, Atlanta; Jason M. Elsas, executive vice president, 


New Orleans; E. Monroe Hornsby, 


New York, and J. B. Cronheim, vice 


president, St. Louis. Second row, K. H. Kerr, Denver; Art C. Jones, St. Louis; 
Henry W. Meyerhoff, Kansas City; T. R. Moorer, Atlanta; A. J. Reinberg, 
Kansas City; Eugene Revelle, Denver; August Denk, Minneapolis, and O. F. 
Littlefield, Savannah; third row, Charles J. Bloom, New Orleans; Peter H. 
Walmsley, New Orleans; W. Frank Kerr, Los Angeies; Louis J. Even, New 
Orleans; T, Raymond Berry, Dallas; Eugene B. DuBois, Minneapolis; A. W. 


Moenkhaus, St. Louis; Meno 


Schoenbach, Dallas; 


Robert J. Gigler, Los 


Angeles, and George W. Williams. Los Angeles. 
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USDA Announces 
Changes in Drouth 


Area Designations 


WASHINGTON—The secretary of 
agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, has 
announced the designation of 10 ad- 
ditional counties in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Texas and Utah as drouth disast- 
er areas; the designation of addition- 
al area in Box Elder county, Utah; 
the reinstatement to drouth designa- 
tion of Frio County, Texas; and the 
suspension of drouth designation in 
six Colorado counties. 

Colorado counties, where drouth 
designation was suspended as of Dec. 
3 include Bent, Crowley, Kiowa, Mor- 
gan, Otero and Prowers. This is the 
second such suspension action since 
the USDA authorized states to sus- 
pend and reinstate counties within a 
state as drouth conditions justify. 
The Texas drouth committee sus- 
pended designation in 45 Texas coun- 
ties Nov. 20. Other states are expect- 
ed to follow as pasture and livestock 
feed conditions improve. 

Newly-designated counties are: 

Alabama (2)—Barbour, Russell. 

Arkansas (1)—Randolph 

Texas (5)—Ector, LaSalle, Uvalde, 
Wichita, Wilbarger. 

Utah (2)—Daggett, Emery. Also 
designated in Utah was the part of 
Box Elder county on the east side of 
the northern part of the Great Salt 
Lake known as “Promontory Point.” 
The southern part of Box Elder coun- 
ty already has been designated. 

The new designations, reinstate- 
ment, and suspensions bring to 942 
the number of counties in 18 states 
that currently are in drouth designa- 
tion status, and in which eligible 
farmers and ranchers may partici- 
pate in drouth emergency programs. 

States, and the number of counties 
designated in each are: Alabama, 58; 
Arkansas, 69; Colorado, 22; Georgia, 
124; Kansas, 41; Louisiana, 28; Mis- 
sissippi, 58; Missouri, 82; Nevada, 13; 
New Mexico, 24; North Carolina, 39; 
Oklahoma, 77; South Carolina, 46; 
Tennessee, 88; Texas, 119; Utah, 6; 
Virginia, 29; and Wyoming, 19. 
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Rodent Control Meetings 
Conducted in Kansas 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS-—-Coun- 
ty agricultural agents from 19 south- 
western Kansas counties were told at 
a meeting here that nearly one-fourth 
of 1,411 wheat samples tested recent- 
ly had been contaminated by rats. 
Figures showing 23% contamination 
were assembled in a recent survey. 

On farm-stored wheat the ratio is 
even higher, with 32% of samples 
showing rat contamination and 55% 
showing mice contamination. 

A spot check of country elevators 
showed 76% had rats and 80% had 
been invaded by mice. 

Surveys were made under direction 
of the U.S. Food and Drug Admini- 
stration, it was stated at the meeting. 

Rodent extermination on farms has 
become one of the key programs be- 
ing conducted in many counties by 
extension leaders in Kansas. 

At a Hutchinson, Kansas, meeting 
county agents from 12 counties in 
that area heard George Halazon, ex- 
tension specialist in predator and ro- 
dent control at Kansas State College, 
call for an educational campaign to 
rid farms and elevators of rodents. 
A successful campaign conducted in 
Harper County, resulting in a 90% 
kill of rodents, was given as an ex- 
ample of what can be done. 
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in future years. 
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BERGER WARNS OF UNWISE GRAIN DISPOSAL 


NEW YORK — Walter C. Berger, associate director of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Commodity Stabilization Service, warned poultrymen 
that diversion of grain and other commodity surpluses to relieve the cost-price 
squeeze, if provided as has been asked, might easily result in a worse situation 


Speaking at the second annual meeting of the Northeastern Poultry Coop- 
erative Assn., held Dec. 3 at the Hotel Statler here, Mr. Berger stressed the 
difficulties of Commodity Credit Corp. operations in the field of stockpiling of 
agricultural surpluses and price support, particularly the problems involved in 
disposal. He said that since vast quantities are involved, the trade and liveli- 
hood of nations can be tragically upset by an unwise move. 

Mr. Berger commended the poultry industry as “the group that has 
given the strongest support in backing up the administration” in its efforts 
to reduce the bureaucracy and return the freedoms of democracy to the 


American farmer. 


Paul L. Coates of Coatesville, Pa., was elected president of the coopera- 
tive group, succeeding Kingsley Brown, Willimantic, Conn. Howard A. Rich- 
ards, South Easton, Mass., was elected vice president, and Gerald M. Luff 
and Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen were reelected treasurer and secretary re- 


spectively. 


Total sales reported for this year were 152,392 cases of eggs exceeding 


$1.7 million 





Purina Fellowship 
Program Set 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co. has announced its Research Fel- 
lowship Awards program for 1955- 
56, under which 10 outstanding agri- 
culture college students will be able 
to do graduate work. 

Selection of the ten winning stu- 
dents will be made as in the past, 
by a committee of five, composed of 
a representative from the Poultry 
Science Assn., the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Assn., the American 
Dairy Science Assn., the American 
Society of Animal Production, and 
the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges. 

Three fellowships will be awarded 
in animal husbandry, three in dairy 
husbandry, three in poultry husban- 
dry, and one in veterinary science. 
Each fellowship amounts to $1,560. 

The purpose of the program is to 
help train outstanding college stu- 
dents for leadership in the science of 
livestock and poultry production. The 
first fellowships were granted for the 
1949-50 school year. Among the 21 
outstanding college students who 
have been chosen for Purina fellow- 
ship awards during the past five 
years, 15 are now professors in col- 
leges of agriculture, and one has be- 
come the head of his department. 
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W. B. Saunders Assumes 


New Duties for Cargill 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cargill, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of W. B. 
Saunders as Cargill’s regional man- 
ager at Chicago, effective Dec. 1. In 
this capacity he wlil supervise Car- 
gill’s grain activities in the central 
region, and will also be in charge of 
Cargill’s soybean processing opera- 
tions in the East. 

Mr. Saunders joined the Cargill or- 
ganization in October, 1946, and re- 
ceived his early training in the grain 
division in Chicago and Kansas City. 
He was appointed manager of the 
company’s Baltimore office in Janu- 
ary, 1951. In 1952 he was transferred 
to Chicago and placed in charge of 
the eastern soybean processing op- 
erations of Cargill’s oil division. 

Mr. Saunders replaces R. O. West- 
ley, who has been regional manager 
for Cargill in Chicago for several 
years, and who has recently resigned 
from the company. 

J. H. Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago grain 
branch office. He joined the Cargill 
organization in Seattle in 1936, and 


has been associated with its Chicago 
office since 1945. 

Robert L. Cournoyer will continue 
as a merchant for Cargill’s eastern 
soybean operations, and F. P. Spencer 
is being transferred from the Minne- 
apolis office to Chicago to assist Mr. 
Cournoyer. 
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N. C. October Feed 


Tonnage Off Slightly 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the state’s feed tonnage 
for October was 96,821, compared 
with 97,045 tons in the same month 
last year. 

For the July-October period of the 
1954-55 fiscal year, the tonnage to- 
taled 364,301, compared with 342,598 
tons in the corresponding period the 
previous year. 








Marshall Parker 


JOINS LARVICIDE — Conrad C. 
Johnson, president of Larvacide Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, has announced 
the appointment of Marshall Parker 
to the company staff. Mr. Parker will 
work with George Marks out of the 
San Francisco office. He formerly was 
with the Desert Grain & Milling Co., 
Westermoreland, Cal., and prior to 
that he was with Commodity Credit 
Corp. as chief of the grain storage 
and maintenance section in the south- 
western region. During World War I! 
he held positions with the War Food 
Administration. Earlier experience 
included export traffic work on the 
West Coast and work as a market- 
ing specialist with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


C. Bruce Miller 
50 YEARS—C, Bruce Miller, mana- 


ager of the Winnipeg division of 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was 
guest of honor at a banquet in Winni- 
peg on completion of 50 years’ serv- 
ice with the company. E. B. Frost, 
western vice president was chairman 
and guests included H. Norman Davis, 
Montreal, president of the company. 
Mr. Miller was presented with a tele- 
vision set. 





CCC Stock of Edible Beans 
Reduced by FOA Transfer 


WASHINGTON — Completion of 
a current transfer of 168,000 cwt. 
dry edible beans to the Foreign 
Operations Administration, coupled 
with the heavy movement out of 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks to 
other outlets since last spring, has 
reduced the CCC inventory by more 
than 1.5 million bags of beans, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ported Dec. 2. 

This heavy movement leaves a mid- 
November inventory of approximately 
482,000 sacks beans. This is nearly 
back to the quantity on hand prior 
to the take-over last spring of 1.6 
million sacks under the 1953 price 
support operation. 

Substantial losses have been incur- 
red by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in disposing of these inven- 
tory stocks. Estimated net losses to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and re- 
imbursement to CCC from Section 
32 surplus removal funds will total 
approximately $8.7 million for the 
movement of bean stocks during the 
first 10 months of 1954. In addition, 
considerable exportation of beans has 
been assisted by foreign aid programs. 
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John F. Young Forms 
Cincinnati Brokerage 


CINCINNATI — John F. Young, 
Inc., is a new firm organized as a 
broker and jobber of livestock feed 
ingredients and manufacturer of vita- 
min feed supplements. The company 
also will represent the Rahr Malting 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis., in this area in 
the sale of brewers’ and distillers’ 
malt. 

The company will occupy a five- 
story building in the southwestern 
area of Cincinnati, containing 94,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, and with track- 
age for seven railroad freight cars. 

The new firm was organized by 
John F. Young, who has been with 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., since 1941, 
and head of its grain and feed products 
department since 1951. 
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Corn Products’ 
Purchase of Kasco 
Mills Announced 


NEW YORK—The Corn Products 
Refining Co., large corn processing 
firm, this week officially announced 
the purchase of Kasco Mills, Inc., 
Waverly, N.Y., and Kasco Mills, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

The announcement was made by 
Dr. E. W. Reid, president of Corn 
Products Refining Co., New York. 

Each of the two Kasco companies, 
which have been operating as sepa- 
rate corporations, operates a feed 
manufacturing plant producing Kasco 
brand farm feeds and Kas*o brand 
dog food. 

In addition to the feed manufac- 
turing facilities, the property pur- 
chased by Corn Products includes a 
modern research farm and laboratory 
at Waverly. 

As reported previously, plans are 
for the continued operation of the 
Kasco feed manufacturing prop- 
erties. 

The price paid by Corn Products 
was not disclosed, but it was un- 
derstood to be in excess of the book 
value and recent market value of 
the Kasco companies. 
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CANADIAN ELEVATOR BURNS 

WINNIPEG — A _ grain elevator 
owned by Federal Grain Co., Ltd., at 
Tuffnell, Sask., was completely de- 
stroyed by fire Dec. 4 and two ad- 
joining annexes were partially burned. 
Tuffnell is 155 miles northeast of 
Regina, The buildings contained an 
estimated 58,000 bu. of grain, much 
of which can be salvaged. 











Ward B. Stevenson 


ELECTED—Ward B. Stevenson, di- 
rector of public relations, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was elected 
treasurer of the Public Relations So- 
clety of America recently at a board 
of directors meeting held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, preceding 
the soclety’s 7th annual national PR 
conference. For the past year Mr. 
Stevenson has served as the chair- 
man of the society's research com- 
mittee. He is author of a series of 
10 public and employee relations case 
history studies published by the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
under the title “Effective Employe 
and Community Relations in Action.” 
Mr. Stevenson joined Pillsbury in 1943 
and was assigned to public relations 
work in 1949, 











A Sermon on Bread 


From the Nov. 24 number of the 
Courier, a newspaper published for 
Edina and Morningside, suburbs of 
Minneapolis, comes this sermon on 
bread written by the Rev. Kenneth 
E. Seim, pastor of the Colonial 
Church of Edina: 


HIS is the season of the year 

which we know as fall, or Indian 
summer, or Autumn, Call it what 
you will, this season does something 
to us. Are we more sensitive to color, 
with the brilliant leaves, yellow 
pumpkins, and bright fall flowers? 
Are we more sensitive to smell as 
each year we say there is a smell 
of fall in the air with the burning 
of the leaves. Does sound carry farth- 
er or are we just more sensitive to 
it? The call of the crow sounds 
nearer, the cock crow of a pheasant 
or the sharp quack of a duck seem to 
be heard for better than a half a 
mile 

Does your memory run wild at 
this time of year and take you back 
to when you were in grade school? 
It may be that you came home as I 
did and smelled the fresh baked loaf 
of bread, hot and crisp and brown, 
just from the oven. Maybe your 
mother or grandmother cut a slice 
for you. Grandmother held the loaf 
against her breast and cut the bread 
by pulling the knife towards herself. 
Mother put it on a table and cut it, 
but either way I liked the crust best. 
Buttered with big hunks of yellow 
butter and spread with a quarter of 
an inch of fresh plum butter, it was 
fit only for a king or a small hungry 
boy. It was with a feeling of rever- 
ence that I took the first bite. The 
heart would flood, without being 
aware of it, with thankfulness. Cer- 
tainly, it is not difficult to understand 
why in the dim past there was a 
religion with wheat as the focal point. 
Some have said our thanksgiving is 
but a refining of one of the ancient 
festivals of that religion. Today, in- 
stead of grain or wheat as the center 
of worship, in our Thanksgiving we 
worship Him who is behind the loaf 
and the kernel of wheat—God, our 
great and good provider! 

It was the ancient Romans who 
celebrated the joyous festival called 
Cerealia. This was done in honor of 
Ceres, the grain goddess. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Chicago Board 
of Trade is topped by a golden statue 
of Ceres, But the Romans were not 
the only ones to worship a grain god- 
dess, the Greeks, the men of Syria, 
Babylonia, Egypt, and China, all held 
the sanctity of the wheat and the 
loaf of bread. When we break bread 
with another today, it is a way of 
showing fellowship and this way of 
showing fellowship is universal. In 
some countries the feeling is in- 
creased to the point where when you 
share a meal with another, he be- 
comes your friend for life. It is a 
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religious ceremony. Even the break- 
ing of the bread in the Sacrament of 
Communion carries with it this 
thought of fellowship —- fellowship 
with our brothers in Christ and with 
God, the Father of us all. 

It is only as I have grown older, 
and I hope wiser, that I begin to see 
why my Mother insisted we children 
not waste food and in particular, 
bread. It was more than just being 
frugal and hating waste of any kind 

. it had within it a part of the 
feeling of sacredness for bread. When 
we left a part of a slice of bread on 
our plates after a meal, Mother would 
say, “‘What a sin to waste it.” It may 
have been more of a saying than an 
actual belief of sin in the act but 
nevertheless, there was this feeling 
for the Divine who “gives us all 
things richly to enjoy” and therefore, 
we are not to waste any of His gifts! 
Mother had many ways to prepare 
old bread; one time it would turn 
out to be like cake, the next time 
like pudding. Do you remember the 
story of the father who refused to 
say grace one evening and when 
pressed for a reason, said: “I'll ask 
the blessing if you can show me one 
thing that has not already been 
blessed four times.’’ Mother's bread 
was blessed many times and when 
a crust had to be done away with, 
it was crushed in the hand and given 
to the birds. That which the birds 
could not find went back to the earth 
from whence it came. The poet put 
all this in one sentence and I am 
sorry I cannot quote it completely: 


PP 








“Back of the loaf, the ear; back of 
the ear, the seed; back of the seed, 
the sod; and back of it 
God.” 


all stands 


In an earlier day it was a lot easier 
to remember this great truth. Man- 
kind lived closer to the soil then. 
There were times of plenty and other 
times, just before the harvest, were 
times of real scarcity. Each year they 
had to depend on that year’s crop. 
God is back of the loaf wrapped in 
wax paper which comes across the 
counter, in the same degree as He 
is back of the loaf which comes from 
the oven in the home, all crisp and 
brown. In a day when pumpkin comes 
in cans and cakes in boxes, and milk 
in bottles, and eggs in cartons, it is 


more difficult for us to remember 
that: 
“Thou (Lord) crownest the year 


with Thy bounty; the tracks of Thy 

chariot drip with fatness. 
The pastures of the wilderness drip, 

the hills gird themselves with joy, 
The meadows clothe themselves with 

flocks, 

the valleys deck themselves with 

grain, 
They shout and sing together for joy. 
It behooves us as Christians to al- 
ways remember this! — The Lord 
crownest the year with His bounty. 
The two men at Emmaus did not 
know Christ until He broke the bread 
and gave it to them. On this Thanks- 
giving Day and all the days to come, 
as we break bread may it remind us 
of God! 








Looking Backward 
into the files of The Northwestern Miller 








25 Years Ago: 


A. F. Gerhard, after eight years 
as head of the baking department of 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute in 
Minneapolis, resigned to accept a po- 
sition as production superintendent 
of the Paul Schulze Biscuit Co. in 
Chicago. 

James S. Hargett left the Robin- 
son Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, to 
succeed Joseph A. Kell as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichi- 
ta Falls, Texas, a unit of General 
Mills, Inc. 

Othniel Edward Gwinn, president 
and founder of the Gwinn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, died of heart 
trouble at Clewiston, Fla., aged 73. 
His son, Walter W. Gwinn, vice 
president, succeeded him as head of 
the company. 


50 Years Ago: 


Item: The millbuilders note more 
activity in their line of business in 
the Northwest than for several sea- 


sons past. For the newest milling 
plants in the Northwest one has to 
look outside the milling centers like 
Minneapolis or Duluth-Superior. The 
extent and completeness of some of 
the country mills are indeed surpris- 
ing. There has been no radical change 
in milling machinery or methods in 
the northwest during the past year. 
The bleaching processes have attract- 
ed much attention since early in 1904, 
and many millers are experimenting 
with one device or another, but mill- 
ers do not appear to have come to 
any settled conclusion in regard to 
bleaching. The general tendency of 
millowners in this section is to get 
out all of the flour possible with a 
given amount of machinery and a giv- 
en investment, thereby reducing the 
cost of production to minimum. 


Much larger quantities of flour are 
made here with the same amount of 
machinery than in England. The Eng- 
lish milling engineer in figuring on 
his flow sheet allows for perhaps dou- 
ble the roller surface, and nearly 
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double the bolting and purifying ca- 
pacity used in American mills. This 
allows him to make separations that 
can not be made in American ‘Mills. 
It also permits the use of a form of 
purifier not used in America, namely 
a purifier with a light suction and 
expansion chambers for the stive or 
offal from the purifiers that obviate 
the use of dust collectors. Whether 
it would pay American millers to 
build mills with a much greater al- 
lowance of machinery to perform a 
certain quantity of work is perhaps 
questionable, especially as the gener- 
al tendency of American millers is 
not to make a variety of grades witha 
small percentage of very high grade 
as in England, but as large a per cent 
as possible of a passable flour. But 
where conditions as to wheat supply 
and demand for flour are such that 
existing mills are not likely to run 
at anything near their maximum ca- 
pacity, it may be well for millowners 
to consider whether it would not pay 
them so to remodel their mills as to 
adapt them to use the existing ma- 
chinery to better advantage in pro- 
ducing a smaller quantity of flour 
than the mill has usually ground 
when running full time. 


75 Years Ago: 

Sample column of “Milling News,” 
1879 model: 

A new mill is to be built at Kent, 
O., next season. 

The oatmeal mill at Muscatine, Ia., 
has started up. 

The grist mill at Hutchinson, 
Minn., is again in running order. 

Lincoln Bros.’ new mill at Olivia, 
Minn., is doing a rushing business. 

H. M. Hanford of Blairstown, Ia., 
has put a new purifier into his mill. 

A half interest in the Dayton mill 
property at Clifton, Wis., is offered 
for sale. 

The La Grange Mill company’s 
new elevator at Olivia, Minn., is 
completed. 

Mr. Avery of Albert Lea, Minn., 
has made considerable improvements 
in his mill. 

The new mill on Emanuel creek, 
near Springfield, Dakota, is nearly 
ready to start up. 

The machinery in the new grain 
elevator at Canadaigua, N.Y., is to 
be driven by gas. 

Both of the mills at New Ulm, 
Minn., have been shut down for a 
week or two, but will start up soon. 

The Union flour mill at Jonesboro, 
Ill., was burned on the 17th inst. Loss 
$12,000; insurance $5,000. 

A new grain elevator with a capac- 
ity of from 500,000 to 750,000 bu. is 
to be built at Philadelphia next year. 

Thompson & Ponsar’s mill at Mo- 
tor, Clayton County, Iowa, is run- 
ning night and day. Most of the flour 
is shipped to Dubuque. 

The Caledonian mills at Dubuque, 
Iowa, are running at full capacity, 
and shipping large quantities of oat 
meal to Scotland. 
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FROWN FOR A FOOD FADDIST 

OOD faddism reflecting upon the merits and 
| pareve reputation of wheat bread deserves 
and should get prompt and hearty rebuttal, despite 
the established present-day policy of the bread- 
stuffs industries, which rightly prefer construc- 
tive, positive promotion rather than any sort of 
defensive measure. But the faddists shouldn't be 
allowed to get away with it that easily. They de- 
smacked down, and the smackers 
deserve the fun of doing it. Over the years there 
has been a good deal of faddist-smacking on this 
page, and doubtless there will be more of it. At 
the moment the editor moves over for a guest 
smacker, Howard H. Lampman, executive director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, who takes issue, on 
the institute’s behalf, with the American Home 
Economics Assn., for the publication and circula- 
tion of a pamphlet called “Today’s Truth About 
Foods and Your Health,” which recommends a 
campaign in behalf of whole wheat flour, cereals 
and products, Certain passages in the phamplet 
very properly arouse Mr. Lampman’s ire. He re- 
frains from quoting them, since they are copy- 
righted (despite the fact that they are presented 
as a verbatim record of a public panel discussion 
at an AHEA meeting last July in San Francisco, 
a session widely publicized by newspapers and 
news services). However, the purport of some of 
the remarks made by Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, 
chairman of the department of home economics 
in the University of California, is apparent from 
Mr. Lampman’s comment upon them, made in a 
protesting letter to AHEA’s president, Miss Cath- 
erine T. Dennis, who is a member of the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction. He 
writes in this vein: 


serve to be 


“A copy of the American Home Economics Assn. 
publication, “Today’s Truth About Food and Your 
Health’ (Copyright 1954, by the American Home 
Economics Assn., 1600 Twentieth St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. Price 25¢.) has arrived here. This 
report covers a panel discussion of the same title 
at the association’s meeting in San Francisco 
last July. According to the introduction in the 
pamphlet, ‘the panel discussions were planned to 
provide research-based answers needed by home 
economists in their work with homemakers and 
students.’ 

“When we first received word of this panel 
discussion, and followed its widespread publicity, 
we were considerably disturbed. It seemed too 
bad that personal opinion should be offered with 
facts as “Truth’— based on research. It seemed 
equally regrettable that such a panel should be 
convened under the auspices of a_ professional 
organization of high standing, such as the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association. 

“Now, with the circulation of the published 
report, it seems that we have no choice but to raise 
several severe questions. News coverage of the 
discussion was one thing. The published, official 
AHEA report is quite another. Headlines on the 
panel would gradually be forgotten. But the 
official report will keep what we strongly believe 
to be false concepts and untruths alive for some 
time to come. 


“Of course, I refer specifically to the comments 
by Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan concerning whole wheat 
and enriched white bread. This is the area of our 
particular interest. It is sincerely hoped that the 
balance of the panel discussion is not in error or 
as biased. 

“Let me say at the outset that we think the 
basic idea of the panel very good. We welcome 
any effort to spread the truth about food in gen- 
eral-—-flour and bread in particular. And if anyone 
stops to think, he can understand that millers and 
bakers have no real concern whether people eat 
whole wheat or enriched white flour products. The 
industry makes and sells both. Both are good 
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products. But millers and bakers are deeply con- 
cerned when controversy is stimulated that re- 
flects on the integrity of their industry and pro- 
duct. 

“We were surprised that Dr. Morgan was 
chosen for the panel. Her position on enrichment 
has long been known. On that subject, she stands 
almost alone against a distinguished group of 
nutritionists, public health leaders, and physicians 

a group crediting the enrichment program for 
a significant contribution to national health. This 
group includes Dr. Elvehjem of Wisconsin, Dr. 
Maynard of Cornell, Dr. Jeans of lowa, Dr. R. R. 
Williams, Dr. C. G. King, Dr. Hazel Stiebling, and 
many others. 

“I said Dr. Morgan stood almost alone. Her 
statement that 18 nutrients are partially or wholly 
lost in the milling process is a favorite phrase of 
food faddists and quacks, It crops up frequently. 
Neither Dr. Morgan, nor any others making this 
point, bother to mention that nutrients not re- 
stored to flour by enrichment are in plentiful 
supply in other foods. 

“The question asked the panel concerns the 
difference in nutritive value between white and 
whole grain bread—and whether the fibre content 
of whole wheat impairs the effective utilization 
of the nutrients. When Dr, Morgan says that no 
one can say there is ‘detectable and measurable 
constant difference in digestibility,’ she ‘throws’ a 
considerable body of research ‘out of the window.’ 
The phrase is hers—and quite unfortunate. As 
testimony, I offer you the enclosed reprint, “The 
Role of Wheat and Wheat Products in Human 
Nutrition,’ a competent review of literature con- 
cerning wheat and wheat products in human 
nutrition. 

“Dr. Morgan also ignores what has come to 
be known as the ‘phytic acid problem,’ which 
you will also find discussed in the enclosed reprint. 
She overlooks the sensitivity of the human diges- 
tive tract to bran. She rejects the fact that people 
still do not eat whole wheat products in quantity 
—even though the proponents of whole wheat 
have worked diligently for a hundred years. The 
proportion in sales of whole wheat to white flour 
stays steady at about 2 per cent. And you will 
probably agree that the advocates of whole wheat 
had everything on their side until enrichment. 

“In the next paragraph, Dr. Morgan expresses 
her personal opinion about the word, ‘enrichment.’ 
This term was selected not by millers, but by 
Mr. Paul B. McNutt, who at that time was Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency. The 
name was selected contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of the milling industry, which favored the 
word, ‘fortified.’ But Dr. Morgan’s personal opin- 
ion, either here or as she has expressed herself 
at other points in the discussion, does not con- 
stitute research. 

“T have already commented on Dr. Morgan's 
next statement concerning the loss of 18 nutrients 
and the replacement of 4. The pitfalls of general- 
izing on rat-feeding experiments are well known. 
People don’t restrict their diets to either whole 
wheat or white flour products——or at least, they 
should not. Without, of course, intending to do so, 
Dr. Morgan once again resorts to a technique 
favored by quacks, 


“Her call for an educational program on be- 
half of whole wheat breads and cereals also seems 





to say the least—-unrealistic. And I wish we 
could share her view that the educational pro- 
gram on enriched breads has accomplished its 
purpose, Her recommendation that complete res- 
toration be considered would be more properly 
presented to the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council, than in a public forum, 
don’t you think? 

“If the Food and Nutrition Board considers 
her recommendation of merit, it would in due 
course be passed along to those responsible for 
the establishment of federal standards for bread 
and flour. 

“What is the net effect of a published article 
like this? Neither the Wheat Flour Institute, nor 
millers, nor bakers tout whole wheat over white 
flour products, or vice versa. Dr. Morgan pre- 
sents the situation as a controversy, with issues. 
I sincerely believe she takes the first step of the 
food faddist—namely to question and cast doubt 
upon a common food, This doubt is then exploited 
into fear. There is every reason to believe that 
Dr. Morgan's statements will be widely quoted 
by people who want to sell everything from vita- 
min pills and special breads to cookware. Her 
request that home economists and teachers rise up 
in a campaign to champion her personal views 
will only add to the public confusion and distrust 
of a food many people depend upon, 

“It is hardly my place to comment on the 
panel discussion as a whole. But I cannot escape 
making the observation that 13 typewritten pages 
hardly constitute “Today's Truth About Food and 
Your Health.’ The approach, in general, seems 
negative and contentious. 

“We of the Wheat Flour Institute hold the 
profession of home economics in high regard. We 
do not question Dr. Morgan's right to think and 
say what she pleases, But it seems on the side 
of travesty to find the American Home Economics 
Association not only sanctioning, but officially 
sponsoring, a report of this nature.” 
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THERE OUGHTN’T TO BE A LAW 
EARING panicky suggestions that the spread 
H between chain store bread prices and whole- 
sale bakers’ prices calls for government inter- 
ference, Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editor of The 
American Baker, utters this appropriate warning: 
“Perhaps no one is really serious about trade 
restraints in the form of legislative restrictions, 
but those who may be inclined to think that way 
should remember that when you ask for govern- 
ment you usually get a lot more than you want,” 
No, says Mr. Cooley, you don’t want a law to 
keep the other fellow’s price up—or yours down— 
but you do need better promotion for your own 
loaf, and a quality that matches the price. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS—A survey of 940 firms by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
discloses that fringe benefits to employees—paid 
vacations, holidays, pensions, insurance plans, 
bonuses and profit-sharing payments—were almost 
twice as high in 1953 as in 1947, In dollars per 
year per employee, the increase was from $422 
to $817. 
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BRIGHT IDEA FROM A READER -— Dear 
Editor; Children throughout the world are busy 
addressing letters of request to Santa Claus, 


North Pole, North America. It is understood in 
informed circles that the postal authorities con- 
cerned are readdressing the letters c/o Harold 
Stassen, Foreign Operations Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Canadian Comment. ..ny George E. Swarbreck 





Price Rise 


Observers in Canada are in gen- 
eral agreement with U.S. officials 
who predict a rise in the price of 
wheat during the next few months. 
(The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 7, 
page 9). The Canadians advance 
other reasons supporting this conten- 
tion to bolster the American view 
that the amount of “free wheat” 
available is less than that under 
government ownership or controlled 
under government support plans. 

Agricultural officials, reporting to 
the Canadian federal-provincial agri- 
cultural conference in Ottawa, stated 
that a fairly substantial export mar- 
ket exists for high quality wheat 
because of the dip in quality expe- 
rienced in the majority of the world’s 
wheat growing areas outside North 
America. They anticipate that ex- 
ports from Canada during the crop 
year 1954-55 will exceed the level of 
the previous year, reported at 255.1 
million bushels, and that the domestic 
disappearance will be greater due to 
the increased use of wheat for feed. 
If these trends are realized the offi- 
cials believe that the carryover of 
wheat in Canada at July 31, 1955, 
will be materially reduced from the 
high level of 594.2 million bushels on 
hand at the end of the 1953.54 crop 
year. 


The Canadian Wheat Board has 
gone on record as being gratified at 
the bookings already placed for both 
wheat and flour and they feel that 
the volume will be maintained in the 
coming months. As far as the milling 
industry is involved that gratification 
is shared as far as production is con- 
cerned but there is not the same 
pleasure expressed in the matter of 
prices. To officials, whose responsi- 
bility is limited to selling the farmers’ 
production, volume is looked upon as 
all important and the real measure of 
success. To the miller price is just as 
important. The milling industry can- 
not afford to export dollars along 
with its flour, for that it what an 
uneconomic price really means. 

Just so long as the millers have 
to meet the competition of subsidized 
sellers with no aid of a similar na- 
ture from their own government and 
so long as they have to meet the 
competition of overseas millers, using 
Canadian wheat in combination with 
cheaper wheats, so will the industry's 
problems continue. 


World Supply 


Sources reporting from various 
parts of the world consider that the 
available supply of wheat will re- 
main at about the same level as last 
year, despite the damage sustained 
as a result of poor weather condi- 
tions and other adverse factors. 

In Europe the decline is in quality 
rather than quantity. Reduced yields 
in Italy and Eastern Europe have 
been offset by greater production in 
western Europe, with France and 
Spain contributing to the increase. 
However, even this optimistic fore- 
cast is subject to a further reduc- 
tion if the continued heavy rains 
hold up the remnants of the harvest. 

A provisional estimate of European 
production gives a figure of 1,720 mil- 
lion bushels, only 5 million bushels 
short of last year’s total. The 1953 
wheat harvest in England and Wales, 
estimated at 99 million bushels, an 
all time high, is likely to be exceeded 


this year. A far larger proportion 
than usual is unsuitable for milling 
purposes, however. Asia’s large crop 
of last year is expected to be exceed- 
ed, except in Turkey and Persia, 
while the African outturn will show 
a hike. 

Despite the volume of production, 
purchases from North America are 
likely to show an increase because 
the stronger wheats are required to 
give the grists the right quality. This, 
therefore, is a further facet of the 
current wheat situation that give: 
support to American views of a high- 
er price in the next few months. 


Mr. Melwvor 


Fears that the 
trade had been removed from the 
control of the civil authority and 
handed over to the military, aroused 
by The Northwestern Miller’s refer- 
ence in the issue of Dec. 7 to the 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board as General H. MclIvor, 
may be allayed. A gremlin, probably 
paying tribute to the chief commis- 
sioners’ powers of generalship in lead- 
ing the Canadian grain trade, was re- 
sponsible for the error. George H. 
MclIvor is still plain “Mister’’ to his 
friends who are legion not only in 
Canada, but in the U.S., the U.K. and 


Canadian grain 


elsewhere. The Northwestern Miller 
apologizes to Mr. Mclvor for its 
responsibility in provoking any rib- 
bing that may have occurred. That 
directed to the publication itself was 
deserved. 


Shipping Closes 


Shipments of grain out of the 
Lakehead and other ship movements 
are scheduled to come to a halt dur- 
ing the week beginning Dec. 13. Ini- 
tial estimates show that 300 million 
bushels of grain have been moved 
down the lakes during the navigation- 
al season, a total well below the 1953 
season’s figure of 448 million bushels. 

The federal government’s transport 
department closed the gates of the 
Lachine Canal to lakebound traffic at 
midnight Dec. 9. 


Ogilvie Offer 


Detailing its recent offer to acquire 
shares in the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., in the Ogilivie 
Miller, official company journal, the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., points 
out that if the conditions laid down 
are met Ogilvie will have acquired 
control of, but will not entirely own 
Lake of the Woods. 


The statement adds, “Both com- 
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panies will continue to operate sepa- 
rately and will only be integrated to 
the extent that it is in their mutual 
best interest.” ‘ 





Dutch Importing Firm 
Marks Anniversary 


ROTTERDAM — The Dutch im- 
porting firm of Felix Cohen N. V. 
Rotterdam will celebrate the 75th an- 
niversary of its formation Dec. 15 
with a reception at the Atlanta Ho- 
tel in Rotterdam. Hosts will be the 
directors Max Vieyra and A. de 
Leeuw. 

The company formed by the late 
Felix Cohen subsequently came into 
the hands of the Vieyra family and 
at the outbreak of World War II 
had attained a position of consider- 
able importance in the Dutch trade. 
However, when the Germans occu- 
pied the country, the management of 
the Cohen firm was removed from 
business and trustees, nominees of 
the occupying authorities, appointed. 
After the liberation of the Nether- 
lands this transaction was declared 
invalid with Mr. Vieyra returned as 
manager. 

Despite the difficulties surrounding 
the return to business the Cohen 
firm soon attained its former emi- 
nence and its overseas connections 
were resumed. 

Traders from Holland and from 
other countries will attend the re- 
ception to extend congratulations to 
the firm. 











Overseas Newsnotes -«- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





French Wheat 


When Premier Mendes-France and 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer made their re- 
cent agreement on the principle of 
greater economic cooperation be- 
tween France and Germany, they 
mentioned the possibility of doubling 
French agricultural exports, particu- 
iariy wheat. 

The record harvest achieved in 
France has provided a surplus of 
about 1.5 million tons and it is under- 
stood in trade circles that arrange- 
ments have already been made to ex- 
port about half this amount to vari- 
ous countries including Germany. 
Last year, however, Germany took no 
more than 300,000 tons so that if ex- 
ports are doubled they will absorb 
only 40% of the availability. More- 
over, Germany will probably insist on 
exporting more manufactured goods 
to France in compensation, 

Additionally, observers suggest 
that such a deal will not be profitable 
for France. It will probably cost the 
French farmers the equivalent of $36 
million as Reabsorption Tax and the 
taxpayers $78 million in the form of 
subsidies. 

These additional costs arise because 
France, like many other wheat ex- 
porting countries, pays for home 
grown wheat a higher price than can 
be obtained in export markets and 
because costs of production are high- 
er in France than in the U.K., Ger- 
many, Holland and other neighboring 
countries. The difference in the cost 
of fertilizers, gasoline, fuel oil and 
machinery is in the region of 40%. 


Price Difference 


The estimated difference between 
the price which the National Wheat 


Office pays the farmer, plus cost of 
handling and transport to the fron- 
tier, and that which it receives from 
the German government is assessed 
at nearly $53 ton. The German price 
is rather better than that received 
from other markets so that on the 
entire export sale of French wheat 
the average loss is almost $3 more. 


German Flour Sales 


The movement of German flour 
into world export markets has been 
checked, according to figures re- 
leased for the period July 1, 1954 to 
Sept. 30, 1954, 

In the first six months of the cur- 
rent year business totaled 27,373 
tons. The sales for the following three 
months are down to 1,427 tons with 
Switzerland listed as the biggest cus- 
tomer with an intake of 794 tons. 
Other buyers were Denmark 85 tons, 
Kuwait 149 tons, Belgian Congo 181 
tons and the Netherlands 218 tons. 

Unless business picks up the Ger- 
man export business will fall short 
of the total of 41,703 tons worked 
in 1953. Notable absentees from the 
current sales list are the Lebanon 
and Ceylon, both customers of the 
regular flour exporting countries. 


Aussie Dip 


The Australian Wheat Board has 
also reported a major dip in export 
flour sales. Within a few days of the 
end of the reporting year shipments 
totaled 517,454 long tons as opposed 
to 789,158 at the same time a year 
ago. The heaviest loss recorded was 
in the U.K. market where sales 
dipped to 22,848 tons as opposed to 
114,395 tons. Business with Ceylon 
was limited to 144,434 tons against 
230,051 tons. 


Dutch Embargo 


The Dutch restriction on the im- 
portation of U.S, flour is to continue, 
as a result of the authorization given 
by representatives of most of the 34 
countries attending the meeting of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade now in session at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

A resolution was passed allowing 
the Netherlands to continue to re- 
duce imports of wheat flour from the 
U.S. in retaliation for American re- 
strictions on imports of dairy prod- 
ucts. Holland will continue to limit 
imports to a maximum of 60,000 tons 
during 1955 at the duty free rate. 
Amounts over this figure, if any, will 
bear duty at the rate of 3%. 

Complaints against the U.S. re- 
strictions were voiced by Australia, 
New Zealand, Italy and Denmark. 


Common Market 


The three Scandinavian countries, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, are 
engaged in discussions with a view 
to establishing a common market. 
The Nordic Interparliamentary Coun- 
cil recently called for the removal of 
obstacles to trade in order to bring 
the countries closer together. 

Observers see in the common com- 
modity market a purely domestic 
angle at the present time. However, 
it is suggested that if the scheme is 
a success the next step would be for 
a common buying organization with 
wheat, and possibly flour where re- 
quired, as commodities selected for 
joint action. 


Guaranteed Prices 


The International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers has surveyed 
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the world wheat market to list the 
prices guaranteed by governments to 
their growers. Turkey heads the list 
with a price of $3.21 bu. in terms of 
U.S. currency. France will pay $3.04, 
Germany $2.83, the Argentine $2.80, 
Japan $2.61, Greece $2.40 and Au- 
stralia $1.57. Canada is reported as 
guaranteeing a price of $1.44 bu. 

In the majority of cases the price 
quoted is the maximum payable. In 
the case of Canada, however, $1.44 in 
terms of U.S. funds is but an initial 
price and the farmers are likely to 
receive a total of around $1.60 or 
more when the final accounting is 
done. 


—BREAD 


Lake Season Ends 
DULUTH 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Great Lakes navigation 
closed officially Dec. 11, when the 
U.S. Weather Bureau discontinued 
storm warning signals. There possibly 
may be some later shipments, but 
insurance rates are higher 
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Canadian Flour 
Output Shows 


Improvement 


TORONTO—Recent indications of 
improved output by Canadian mills 
have been confirmed by the report 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for October. Production in that 
month, set at 1,934,482 bbl., was 
slightly higher than the previous 
month’s output of 1,929,031 bbl., and 
bettered the October, 1953, offtake by 
more than 22,500 bbl. Hd 

However, the milling industry is 
not yet out of the near depression 
into which it sank in the last crop 
year, for the October total is still 
205,000 bbl. below the October 10- 
year average, covering the crop years 
1944-45 to 1953-54, of 2,139,596 bbl. 
The smaller mills are by far the larg- 
est sufferers from the current condi- 
tions, and the improvement is mainly 
confined to the larger units. 


First Quarter Output 

Production for the first quarter of 
the crop year is set 9t 5,675,809 bbl., 
compared with 5,074,883 bol. for the 
same quarter in the previous year. 
This increase has not been reflected 
in export sales, although it is under- 
stood that bookings for future deliv- 
ery are showing improvement. This 
situation will be confirmed in later 
reports. 

Mills reporting operations in Octo- 
ber, 1954, averaged at 79.6% of their 
combined rated capacity of 97,174 
bbl. for a 25-day working period. 
Mills reporting in September operat- 
ed at 79.4% of their combined rated 
capacity for the same number of 
days. 

Wheat used for flour manufacture 
in October totaled 8,543,804 bu., in- 
cluding 588,110 bu. Ontario winter 
wheat. The comparable total for the 
corresponding month a year ago was 
8,431,729 bu. with 987,439 bu. winter 
wheat included. The wheat used in 
the first quarter of the crop year 
amounted to 25,184,788 bu., against 
22,454,396 bu. in the first quarter of 
1953-54. 

Winter Wheat Flour 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duction in October totaled 131,242 
bbl., as against 218,811 bbl. a year 
ago. This brought the total for the 
three months under review in the 
first quarter of 1954-55 to 402,900 
bbl., compared with 638,330 bbl. for 
the same period a year ago. 

Flour exports in October amounted 
to 799,145 bbl. and total shipments 
so far recorded are 2,345,659 bbl., 
compared with 2,512,414 bbl. for the 
same three months a year ago. De- 
spite the decline, the situation is 
better as far as the spring wheat 
millers are concerned, for exports of 
winter wheat flour are not main- 
taining the strength evident last year. 

Millfeed production for October, 
1954, amounted to 63,224 tons, as 
against 62,304 tons for the same 
month a year ago. Included in the 
current total are 25,907 tons bran. 
Shorts accounted for 27,050 tons and 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
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middlings 10,267 tons. Millfeed pro- 
duction for the first quarter of the 
crop year totaled 186,873 tons, 
against 166,484 tons for the same 
period a year ago. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFt—— 


lowa Grain Storage 
Conferences Scheduled 


DES MOINES—Two grain storage 
conferences will be held in Iowa 
through the joint efforts of the West- 
ern Grain & Feed Assn., the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Iowa, 
Iowa State College and the Iowa 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation office. 

A Dec. 14 meeting has been sched- 
uled for Cedar Rapids, and on Dec. 
15 a similar type of meeting is slated 
for the Wahkonsa Hotel, Fort Dodge. 








K. C. Cereal Chemists 
Hold Christmas Party 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists entertained mem- 
bers and wives with a Christmas 
Party Dec. 8 at the Wishbone res- 
taurant. About 50 persons were in 
attendance. Following a fried chicken 
dinner the group enjoyed a gift ex- 
change, some movies and bingo. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principe! manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
ent $6907.30, standard $6.4076.60; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.50 
“6.60, standard patent $6.40@6.50, 
straight grade $6.35@6.45. Truck lots 
20@50¢ on all grades. 


Central West 


St. Louis: Local mills reported 
sales last week were in _ limited 
amounts. Bakers were showing an 
unwillingness to book further ahead, 
having coverage for a month or more. 
Family flour sales were falling off. 
Packaged goods remained in good de- 
mand, 

Quotations Dee. 10: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.55, 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.65. In 100- 
Ib. papers: Bakers, cake $7.45, pastry 
$5.70, soft straights $5.80, clears 
$5.30; hard winter short $6.55, stand- 
ard patent $6,40, clears $5.65; spring 
short $7.35, standard $7.25, clears 
$7.05 

Chicago: Flour business lapsed into 
dullness in the central states during 
the week ending Dee. 11, This devel- 
opment was expected following the 
good business which oecurred in the 
previous period, Total sales were es- 
timated at around 50% of five-day 
milling capacity. 

Bakery flour sales were extremely 
dull, and mill spokesmen said that 
shipping directions also were lagging. 
In some cases, mills were having dif- 
ficulty in keeping mills running a full 
five days. Family flour directions 
were said to be extremely good, 
marking a season of big home baking. 
This situation was expected to con- 
tinue for the remainder of the year. 

Soft wheat flour moved slowly, 
with only a scattering of cracker and 
cookie flour, Cake flour, too, moved 
at a snail's pace. Most flour salesmen 
do not expect many sales for the rest 
of December. 

Quotations Dec. 11: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.80@7.35, standard $6.60@7.25, 
clear $5.80@6.35; hard winter short 
$6.3506.75, 95% patent $6.2006.65, 
clear $5.55@5.64; family flour $8.15; 
soft winter short $7.09@7.70, stand- 
ard S$6.39@6.87, clear $5.60@5.86. 
Cotton bags 26¢, papers 11¢. 


East 


New York: Local flour markets 
were very quiet last week, with most 
buyers of southwestern and spring 
wheat bakery types holding sufficient 
balances to last them into the new 
year. Both large and small buyers 
covered the greater part of their re- 
quirements for the present during 
the previous week's upsurge in book- 
ings and coverage. 

Interest of bakers and jobbers in 
all types remained small throughout 
the week, and barring sharp price 
changes, no appreciable bookings are 


looked for within the next three 
weeks. 
Minor price changes during the 


week failed to excite buyers, and do- 
mestic bookings were scattered and 
held to immediate and nearby. 

Some cash grain interests feel 
prices will tend to stiffen if the out- 
look for winter wheat does not im- 
prove. In addition, prices for many 
of the grades have remained below 


loan, and heavy placement of wheat 
under loan is expected prior to the 
Jan. 31 deadline. 

Moderate to good balances were 
also reported on other flours, with 
exception of soft wheat straights and 
clears. Most of the trade continued 
buying these types for immediate and 
nearby only, despite reported tighten- 
ing in supplies. Many mills are of the 
opinion that the situation will become 
more clouded as the season progress- 
es. Any idea of buyers making sub- 
stantial forward commitments rests 
upon the possibility of price declines 

Shipping directions ran fair to good 
on most flours. 

Quotations Dec. 10: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $8.01@8.11, 
standard patents $7.46@7.56, clears 
$6.70@7.05; southwestern short pat- 
ents $7.16@7.26, standard patents 
$6.96@7.06; high ratio soft winters 
$6.65@7.95, straights $5.80@6 10. 

Buffalo: Flour sales last week were 
practically non-existent after the 
previous week’s buying wave on Kan- 
sas wheat flour. Prices firmed up, and 
bakeries were not interested in the 
market. There were a few sales made, 
but they were mostly fill in lots, or 
specialty items. 

Spring wheat flour moved up 5¢ 
during the week and Kansas wheat 
flour edged up 1¢. 

Clear flours were unchanged. There 
were a few sales made, but mills are 
not pushing these items because sup- 
plies are tight. 

Cake flour was unchanged but 
pastry flour advanced 5¢. Not much 
was done in these items because many 
consumers bought a six-month sup- 
ply last July and they are still work- 


ing off those orders. 

Exports last week were draggy. 
The fact that Canada’s wheat crop 
was down brightens the export pic- 
ture for the U.S. However, there is 
a vast amount of wheat in this coun- 
try available for export, and so far 
sales have not been enough to en- 
courage exporters to make a dent in 
the nation’s supplies. 

Mill output here was sharply be- 
low a week earlier and a year ago. 
Running time ranged from five to 
seven days. 

Quotations Dec. 10: Spring family 
$8 30, high gluten $7.99@8.13, short 
$7.54 @ 7.68, standard $7.49 @ 7.58, 
straight $7.44, first clear $6.68@6.71; 
hard winter short $7.23@7.28, stand- 
ard $7.08@7.13, first clear $6.78; soft 
winter short patent $8.11@814, 
standard $7.39@7.41, straight $6.01@ 
6.10, first clear $5.36@5.55. 

Boston: Trading activity dwindled 
sharply in the local flour market last 
week with the trend of dullness 
growing perceptibly with each daily 
rise which has now carried values to 
or near new peaks for the year. 

Springs closed the week with net 
gains of 6¢ in the three top grades 
while clears improved only a cent. 
Hard winters also scored 6¢ rises. In 
the soft wheat types of flour, there 
was relatively little change in values 
beyond an easing of 5¢ in the top side 
of the range in eastern straights. 

Dealers reported that the current 
lack of buying interest was not too 
surprising in view of the heavy 
movement of flour a week earlier. 
Also stimulating the current position 
of most operators was the continued 
market rise which has now reached 





Final Report of 1953-54 IWA Sales 


(1,000 Metric 


fons in Wheat Equivalent) 


Importing r~U.8 Australia Canada Totals Combined 
countries Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-FI 

Austria ..cccccces : 
Belgium 64.8 6.1 327.9 25.0 382.7 $1.1 413.8 
Bolivia ...-.. 15.5 18.8 1 18.8 15. 34.4 
Brasil ..ccrcces 195.4 105.4 195.4 
COPTER cc crcccen 9.1 13.8 7.0 13.8 266.2 280.0 
Costa Rica ....... 4.2 16.3 1.8 13.6 6.0 9.9 15.9 
Cc wee eatnecce 28.3 84.6 21.1 25.8 49.4 110.4 159.8 
Denmark ........ oe o% ‘ ° 
Dom, Republic ... 6 11.4 2 11.4 8 8 3.6 
Weuador ...-+..++:. 9.7 5.1 49.7 8 59.4 9 65.3 
td SE . 61.4 . ° . 1.4 1.4 
El Salvador ..... 2.9 11,1 5.8 2.9 16.9 19.8 
Germany ...-eeee 460.5 ee 108.0 161.6 1,020.1 1,920.1 
Greece geacevececs BOaen 132.1 132.1 
Guatemala ....... 6.2 17.8 9 6.2 23.7 9.9 
ON Acer : 27.8 <s 16.6 44.4 44.4 
Honduras ........ 6.3 6.3 * 2 5 8.f 14.1 
TOOIBMG ncccscerss 2 2.6 oe 0 2 7.6 7.8 
TmGim .cqeccccvves or o* 72.0 72.0 72.0 
Indonesia oe 16.8 —- 107.¢ 1 124 124 
Ge : , 26.0 46 72.3 73.3 
ere ere ee 39.4 121.¢ 161.0 161.0 
SRPEM vecrcces e O8%.7 7.8 1,005 1,005 
JOTGAN wccccseess See Fe : nares 
TEMGOR co scecrcees 13.2 15.8 13.2 15.8 29.0 
RMOMOR ce cndcces ee 9 9 9 
LADOrIM .ccrcceces iy 5 8 1.3 1 
Mexico ....+. 50 80 80 
Netherlands .... 206.7 97.2 8.7 144 12.6 158.9 109.7 468.6 
New Zealand ..... ue , 157.7 1.7 157.7 1.7 159.4 
Nicaragua ....... ° 6.2 , .6 9.8 98 
POOH .ccccccces 56.4 43.6 86.7 142.1 43.6 185.7 
Panama ......... : 2 10.6 é 17.7 17.7 
a MRE 9.8 5.7 0 12.8 6.7 18.5 
Philippines - 98.6 8 136.1 eis 235.5 235.6 
Portugal ......... 44.7 20.6 11.¢ 18.5 2.0 84.8 25.3 110.1 
Saudi Arabia ..... 9 38.6 9 286 39.5 
GGT vecccccneces 253.6 253.6 253.6 
Switzerland ...... se 189.6 189.6 189.6 
South Africa ..... 57.6 150.1 207.7 207.7 
Vatican City ..... 15.0 oe 15.0 : 15.0 
Venezuela ........ 1.2 68.6 100.1 1.2 168.7 169.9 
Yugoslayia ...... 63.6 ia 63.6 62.6 
Yugoslavia ....... 63.6 63.6 rae 62.6 

Totals 2,212.8 676.2 384.0 372.0 2,088.6 385.1 4,695.4 1,433.3 *6,128.7 

2,889.9 756.0 2,473.7 6,128.7 

*Includes 10,000 metric tons sold by France to Portugal, the only sale reported by 

France, 


a point where trading will undoubted- 
ly be limited to spot needs, and this 
factor is only expected to apply to 
the soft wheat bakery flours which 
have been on a hand-to-mouth basis 
for some time. Inventories of hard 
winters and springs are believed to 
be fairly ample to the extent that it 
would take a sizeable market drop to 
evoke any trading interest. 

Quotations Dec. 11: Spring short 
patents $7.57@7.67, standards $7.47@ 
7.57, high gluten $8.02@8.12, first 
clears $6.73@7.08; hard winter short 
patents $7.18@7.28, standards $6.98 
@7.08; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87 @6.07, high ratio $6.67@8.07; 
family $8.42. 

Pittsburgh: The recent dullness, 
after the flurry of buying at reduced 
prices the previous week, returned 
last week. Flour sold only in small 
volume and for immediate or prompt 
needs. Family flour sales were re- 
ported nominal by some mill repre- 
sentatives, extremely quiet by others. 

Firms which provide business es- 
tablishments at Christmas time with 
fruit cakes for gifts to the firm’s per- 
sonnel report that they are shocked 
at the falling off in their business 
and state that it is due to these ex- 
penditures not being permitted to be 
deducted from income taxes. 

Directions on all patents are stat- 
ed to be “fairly good to good.” 

Quotations Dec. 11: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.76@6.93, medium 
patent $6.81@6.98, short patent $6.91 
@7.03; spring standard patent $7.24 
@7.53, medium patent $7.29@7.58, 
short patent $7.34@7.63, clears $6.13 
@7.01, high gluten $7.79@8.06; fam- 
ily patents, advertised brands $8@ 
8.30, other brands $7.65@8.06; pastry 
and cake flours $5.75 @8.14. 

Philadelphia: Heavy acquisitions of 
both spring and hard winter grades 
of flour by bakers and jobbers the 
previous week strengthened their po- 
sitions to the point where most dis- 
played little or no interest last week 
in commitments for additional 
amounts. As a result, the majority of 
bakers were on the sidelines. 

Putting an additional restraint up- 
on buying appetites for springs was 
the upward revision in mill postings 
in that division, amounting to rough- 
ly 10¢ sack and lifting high gluten 
to its highest point since last July. 
Mill representatives had expected 
some extension of the ordering in 
this part of the list, but conceded 
that the higher costs dampened what- 
ever purchasing ardor that may have 
remained. Nevertheless, they expect- 
ed springs to figure importantly in 
the next period of accelerated buy- 
ing. 

Hard winters were another story. 
It was believed that the outlook in 
them was for an extended period of 
quiet since most of the chain and 
larger operators were sufficiently 
booked into the New Year, with the 
only activity likely to be provided 
by the fill-in, hand-to-mouth orders 
of smaller bakers whose purchases 
lagged. Some observers expect that 
after January 1 tax considerations, 
more farmers will be marketing their 
crops and that development might 
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influence costs. An interesting hap- 
pening in the soft winter sector was 
a jump of 25¢ sack in western type 
while nearby prices rose only 10@ 
15¢, thus widening the already-exist- 
ing spread between the two. 
Quotations Dec. 11: Spring high 
gluten $8@8.10, short patent $7.50@ 
7.60, standard $7.45@7.55, first clear 
$6.90@7; hard winter short patent 
$6.90@7, standard $6.80@6.90; soft 
winter western $5.75@6, nearby $5.35 


05.50 
South 


New Orleans: In contrast to the 
early part of the month, activity in 
flour last week was light, 
with considerable dullness in sales. 
Only very moderate amounts, prin- 
cipally hard winters, were sold. In 
fact, the general run of business was 
from one to two carload lots to cover 
replacements 

Continued quietness again was felt 
on northern springs, with very slow 
in the face of an advancing 
market. Soft winters were somewhat 
more active, with cracker and cookie 
bakers showing some interest, and in 
bookings of moderate 
amounts were consummated for 120- 
day shipment, with the Illinois and 
Indiana types in best demand. Cake 
flour sales showed a slight improve- 
ment and deliveries were somewhat 
better, although the trade in general 
was hesitant about entering into fu- 


business 


sales 


some cases 


ture commitments. The modest vol- 
ume of sales was chiefly to bakers 
and jobbers 


Shipping directions continue to hold 
up well, and there has been a steady 
bakery increase, especially in bread 
production, which of course, reflects 
in delivery instructions. Stocks on 
hand, while still quite heavy, are be- 
ginning to show a decrease. 

Only very limited amounts of ex- 
port flour were sold to Europe and 
the Latin American countries. In 
most inquiries bids were unworkable, 
being slightly lower than the mills’ 
ideas of prices 


Quotations Dec. 11, packed in 100- 


lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.40@6.60, 


standard $6.25@6.40, first clear $5.15 


@5.55; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.05@7.20, standard $6.804 


7.15, first clear $6.25@6.85, high glu- 
ten $7.50@7.75; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.85@6.15, straight $5.50@5.75, 
first clear $5.80@6.15, high ratio 
cake $6.15@6.55; Pacific Coast $7.10 
@7.35, pastry $6.50@6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market contin- 
ued without feature last week, and 
production maintained about the 
same level as a week earlier. Some 
mills are shipping fairly heavily 
against outstanding contracts in view 
of the two short weeks which face 
them at the end of the month, and 
export business to the Philippines 


continues in fairly good volume, but 
bookings are in small lots and not 
in large blocks. Most of the govern® 
ment business lately has been falling 
to either one or two mills at a time, 
indicating a considerable variety in 
bid prices because no or two 
mills appear to be favored. One time 
one mill gets the business, next time 
someone who was considerably out 
of line on the previous bid. Quota- 
tions Dec. 10: Family patent $8.10, 
bluestem $7.32, bakery $7.61, pastry 
$6.46. 

Portland: Flour bookings have been 
on the light side with the usual holi- 
day dullness in evidence. Larger buy- 
are well taken care of and the 
smaller ones are protecting their 


one 


ers 


inventory position. This is being felt 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Mill grindings are gradually slowing 
down. Export bookings are a minor 
factor in this market, only scattered 
sales being reported. 

Quotations Dec. 11: high gluten 
$7.73, all Montana $7.54, fancy hard 
by both the coast and interior mills. 
wheat clears $7.70, Bluestem bakers 
$7.35, cake $7.46, pastry $6.56, pie 
$6.16, whole wheat 100%, $6.92, gra- 
ham’ $6.48, cracked wheat $6.10. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Flour business in west- 
ern Canada continues at a good level, 
with export trade up in the week 
ended Dec. 9 to 308,000 bbl. going to 
a number of destinations. Of the total 
111,000 bbl. moved to IWA countries, 
and the remaining 197,000 bbl. were 
sold on Class 2 account. Mill running 
time is nearly up to capacity and 
prices are holding firm. Quotations 
Dec. 11: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11@ 
11.60; second patents $10.50@11.20, 
second patents to bakers $9.65@9.95. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Last week showed no 
improvement in the export flour pic- 
ture out of this port. Outside of the 
regular monthly shipments to the 
Philippines and some limited sales 
to Hong Kong and Singapore, the Far 
East market was quiet. Central and 
South America took the usual 
amounts, but no forward business 
was in sight. 

Australian mills are still offering 
substantially below the best Cana- 
dian ideas and are able to land flour 
to all points in the Far East at a 
considerably lower freight rate. Ca- 
nadian mills are continuing to press 
the Trans-Pacific freight conference 
for a reduction in rates, but no suc- 
cess has attended their efforts so 
far. Freight rates on flour from Ca- 
nada to Manila are now $16 ton 
whereas Australian flour freights are 
only $13.50 ton. It is on the basis 
of long term, continuing business 
that Canadian shippers are urging 
the steamship operators to provide 
assistance in holding the present 
markets. 

The domestic flour trade is report- 
ed normal following a flurry for the 
holiday season. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: First 
patents $11.10 in 98's jutes and $11.20 
in cottons; bakers’ patents $10.05 in 
paper bags and $10.15 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $13.90 
and western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed slipped back 
further, with demand indifferent and 
offerings plentiful. Bran and stand- 
ard midds. were off $1 ton and heav- 
ier feeds about $2 ton. Quotations 


Dec. 13: Bran $42@43.50, standard 
midds. $43@44.50, flour midds. $47 


@48.50, red dog $49@51. 

Kansas City: Interest in millfeeds 
dropped off again and prices continue 
to sag. Offerings are not heavy at 
the moment, but mill operations are 
continuing at a relatively good level. 
Bulk feeds, which were sold liberally 
to eastern and Pacific Coast buyers 
a short time ago, are still relatively 
scarce and strong compared with 
sacked. Prices are 50¢ to $1.75 lower 
than a week ago. Quotations, Kansas 
City, car lots, sacked, Dec. 13: Bran 
$39.25040, shorts $42.25@42.75;: 
bulk, bran $36.50@37, midds. $38.50 
“39, shorts $40.50@41. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with offerings about 
offsetting the demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Dec. 10: bran 
$39.50@40, shorts. $43@43.50; bran 
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Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


(Canadian quotations in barrels 


of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City %8t. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ “a $6.61@8.05 § al $ u“ $ 78.30 
Spring top patent 6.80 @7.36 u " ‘ “a 
Spring high gluten a 7T.31@7.34 " “ 7.99@ 8.13 
Spring short i 6.86% 6.96 “ a7 7.54 @ 7.68 
Spring standard 6.60@7.25 6.764 6.86 ' u 7.497.658 
Spring straight “a a a u wy.as 
Spring first clear 6.806.365 6.91% 6.46 ' 7.06 6.68@6.71 
Hard winter family @m8.i5 “ 6.65 @7.80 ws.00 " 
Hard winter short 6.35 @6.75 1 6.30@6.5 @6.55 37.28 
liard winter standard 6.20@ 6.66 “" ‘ owe 4 “6.40 7.08@ 7.13 
Hard winter first clear 5605.64 i O05 @6.10 W665 “w678 
Soft winter family . a ul “ “ af “ 
Soft winter short patent 7.09 @7.70 7 a " S.1l0% 8.14 
Soft winter standard 6.39 6.87 ' " “ 7.20@ 7.41 
oft winter straight a ’ “al WS80 GC OL@sAl1e 
Sort winter first clear > 805 86 “I ' “ aU] Wor 6.55 
It flour, white 4804.90 4.510 4.55 “uM ”6.23 4.40% > 
kK flour, dark .75@4.15 T6@ 3.80 “ @iik 470048 
Granular blend bulk 7 7.5650 7.60 7] ”“ " 
New York Phita Hoston Pittsburgh *New Or 
Spring family $ was4a0 “ $ wh.42 88.0007 8.90 § “tl 
Spring high gluten S.OL@S8.11 800G 810 8.020 8.12 7.79 @ 8.06 7.60@ 7.75 
Spring short a 7.600@7.60 T.57@7.67 146@7.62 7.06 @7.20 
Spring standard 7.406@7.66 T.45@7 T4707 7.240 7.63 6 8OM7,15 
Spring first clear O.7T0OM7.0f 6.90% 7.00 6.73 @7.08 ‘ tu 7.01 6.20@ G86 
liard winter short 7.16@7.26 6.90 @7.00 18 @& 7.28 6.91@7.09 6.400 6.00 
Hard winter standard 6.96@7.06 6.800 6.90 6.98708 6.7666,93 6,.25476,.40 
Hard winter first clear “a a “ “ ». 1505.65 
Soft winter short patent “ “ “ " » 856.15 
Soft winter straight RO0@6.10 1 8706.0 “" “ 
Rive flour white 20@5.25 6.35@5.4 “ 10@ 5.91 “ 
ive flour dark “ w« “ 135@4.81 ' 
Semolina blend, bulk 8 “WRT ! “ w&7 “ 
Seattle Toronto **Winniper 
Family patent $ M810 Spring top patent 5 " $11.00@11,60 
Bluestem 7,32 Rakers 7 9.65@ 9.96 
Bakery grades @7.61 Winter exportat “ a“ 
Pastry “6.46 
*100-Ib, papers, 1100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.8. Montren!-Halifax, **For delivery between 
Fort Willlam and British Columbia boundary, tTBakery wheat flour in 100-1b, papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED-QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


load lots, 


Bran 

Standard midds 
Flour midd 
Ked dog 

Bran 

Short 

Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipes 


prompt delivery, 


ton, pac 


Chicago 


$45.50@46,00 
17.50@48.00 
11.504 0 
64.000 55.00 
Kansas City 
$39.25 @40.00 
12°42 
“at 


’ 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
indicated pointer 


BA 


ked in 100-1b 


Minneapolis 


$42.00@ 43.50 §& 
3.000 44.60 


17.004 48.50 
19.00@ 51.00 
St. Louis 
$44.00@ 44.50 
7 »\GATTS 
a 
Bran 
“l 


414.00@ 49.00 


f.o.b, at 


eke 


Buffalo 


4,500 48.2 
1. 00@ 51.50 
260 54.50 


»50@b4.50 


It. Worth 
t @ 418.00 
Ww 52.00 
“ 
Shorts 
5 i 
16.0046 51.00 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


5 W56.00 $56.000 67.50 
58.00 @69.00 
“ “a 
Ww hk oo “ 
New Orleans Seattle 
$49.00@ 50.75 ’ “i 
1000 54.00 “4 
“a 44.00 
Middlings 
| " 


61.00@55 


oo 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 














Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Noard 
of Trade in bushels (0000's omitted), Dec 1, and the cort ponding date of a year ago 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Harley 
1954 1963 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1954 
Baltimore 5,393 3,442 2,592 4,061 216 4 57 45 
Boston 145 4 1,149 16 
Buffalo 1 63 17,212 6,705 4,556 3,250 2,040 711 23 «1,678 99% 
Afloat 1 476 2,006 1,695 165 161 463 1,109 172 
Chicago 1 15,554 9,402 7,775 2,449 7,269 6,911 723 447 205 
A float 427 947 1,024 
Duluth 2 31,091 3,104 3,366 721 273 W17 99 4,694 2,464 
Afloat 
Enid f 365,666 85 
rt. Worth 3 16,420 207 920 ‘4 "1 20 21 39 4% 
Galveston 2,104 332 
Hutchinson 18,445 
Indianapolis } 2,572 3,494 188 166 102 12 
Kansas City 5 30,625 2,426 6,194 297 h% 148 133 36 4 
Milwaukee O74 R946 hss SAT 771 424 1,648 43,2422 
Minneapolis 29,970 17,004 1,449 6,974 7 7,342 769 1,247 3,936 4,611 
New Orleans 1,219 4199 133 71 15 79 
New York 4,749 1,170 183 1,894 24 
Afloat 16,593 
Omaha 17,707 13,217 994 7,148 1,583 ORG ; 121 ] 
Peoria 1,098 259 h12 618 120 20 
Philadelphia 2,816 046 717 R04 2 75 
Sioux City 2,111 60 1,679 1,699 3 547 "1 
St. Joseph 19,01 5,095 1,942 1,571 99 163 4h a1 
St. Louis 10,511 4,164 tame 4,837 ae | 29 7 12 a1 
Wichita 22 16,476 1% 
Laker 0 71 121 10 17 
Canal 66 
7 - — ——_ . 
Total 412 241,091 43,916 5,94 1% 9 1 11,366 450 13,812 12,116 





GR 


AIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations In leading markets in cents per bushel 


Minneapolis - 


Dec 
lec 6 47 
Ter 47% 
lec 7 17% 
Dec, 9 ‘77 
Dec, 10 is% 
CORN 
Chicago 
Dec. Mar. 
Dec, 6 54% 159% 
Dec, 7 155% 159 
Dec. 8 ...1655% 159% 
Dec, 9 ...154% 158% 
Dec, 10 ..153% 167% 


May Dec 
240% 226% 
441% 227 
241% 226% 
241% 227% 
19% 226% 
Chicago 
Dec. Mar 
120% 124% 
121% 125% 
120% 124% 
120% 124% 
119% 123% 





WHEAT 
Chicago 
Mar May 

RYE 
Winnipeg 
Dec May 
117% 122% 
116% 121% 
115% 120% 
116% 121% 
115% 120% 





VLAXSEE! 


Kansas City Minneapolis 

July Dec Mar May lec, Mar 
hard hard hard 
9127 2267 230% 332% 348% 
212% 237 140% 332 348 
212% 236% 230% 432 238 
213 236% 220% 220 4561 
211% 238 136% 239% 30 435% 
OATS 

Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec May lee Mar Dee May 
132 kO% ROM 71% 3 
128% 41% 81% + +$=%|2% 
128% B2% s1% 73% 
128% a2 1% 73% 
127% 83% 51% 74% 
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WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
MAJOR EXPORTING COUNTRIES 
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EXPORTERS—For many years, according to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the U.S., Canada, Australia 
and Argentina have been the only countries consistently exporting large 
quantities of wheat. Their total exports of 683 million bu. in 1953-54 were 
28% below the postwar peak of 951 million bu. in 1951-52, but 60% above the 
1989-48 average. Exports in 1953-54 were below the 838 million bushels a year 
earlier as a result of substantial declines in exports from both the U.S. and 
Canada and a moderate decline in exports from Australia which more than 
offset a sharp increase in exports from Argentina. 





declined $1.50 ton and shorts $2 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was only fair last 
week with bran $2.50 ton lower and 
shorts $3 ton lower. Supplies were 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Dee. 9: bran $39.50@40, gray 
shorts $43@43.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
light last week and prices were off. 
Much of the decline was attributed 
to the government feed program. 
After a mid-week low, prices recov- 
ered slightly on Friday. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $39.50@40, 
shorts $42.75@43.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds declined 
$1.50 on bran and $2 on shorts last 
week. Quotations, straight cars, Dec. 
11: bran $42@43, mill run $43.75@ 
44.75, shorts $45.50@46.50; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
rather dull, but offerings were lim- 
ited. Quotations Dec. 11: bran $48, 
gray shorts $52, delivered TCP; $1.50 
@2 lower on both bran and shorts, 
compared with one week previous. 

Boston: A steady decline in buy- 
ing interest gave the local millfeed 
market an unsettled tone at the close 
of trading last week. While sup- 
plies continued on a light scale the 
lack of aggressiveness on the part 
of most buyers caused some easing 
of values. Bran sold in a rather wide 
range and finished $1.50 lower for 
the week. Middlings also dipped, los- 
ing about $2. Quotations Dec. 11: 
standard bran $56@57.50, middlings 
$59. 

Pittsburgh: Again there was a pick- 
up in millfeed sales last week. Cold 
weather and a continuation of snow 
hastened sales to the retail trade, 
and wholesalers replenished stocks 
but continued to exercise caution in 
buying. Supplies in all lines are plen- 
tiful. Quotations Dec. 11, f.o.b, Pitts- 
burgh points: bran $53.80@54.40, 
standard midds. $55.40@55.80, flour 


midds. $60.30@60.90, red dog $64.30 
@65. 
Buffalo: Millfeed sales last week 


were quiet until the middle of the 
week when they picked up a bit. The 
increase in demand did not result 
because of curtailed supplies but 
because mixers had worked off some 
of their inventories accumulated dur- 
ing the recent slump in formula feed 


sales. However, the formula feed mar- 
ket still is in the doldrums. One 
spokesman said, “There isn’t any in- 
terest in dairy feeds and demand for 
poultry feeds is worse.” Bran was 
off $2 a ton during the week and 
middlings were down $1. Heavy feeds 
slumped $5 a ton because of a poor 
market in the South. There were 
some sales of bran and middlings 
made from Buffalo to the New Eng- 
land area. Output was down sharply 
from a week ago. Quotations Dec. 
10: bran $47.50@48.25, standard 
midds. $51@51.50, flour midds. $53.25 
@53.50, red dog $52.50@54.50. 

Philadelphia: Those who have been 
entertaining hopes for a downward 
revision in costs on the local mill- 
feed market were cheered somewhat 
last week when postings developed an 
easy undertone, but apparently most 
had anticipated a wider break, for 
purchases continued to be light. The 
Dec. 11 quotations showed bran off 
$1 from the previous week to $56, 
while a similar reduction put stand- 
ard midds. at $58, but red dog held 
unchanged at $68. 

St. Louls: Trade was very quiet 
last week. Offerings were ample. 
Quotations Dec. 10: bran $44@44.50, 
shorts $47.25 @47.75, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

Chicago: Buyer apathy and press- 
sing supplies gave milifeeds a hard 
time in the central states during the 
week ending Dec. 13. Prices fel! 50¢@ 
$3 and still prospective customers 
held aloof. Quotations Dec. 13: Bran 
$45.50@46, standard midds. $47 504 
48, flour midds. $51.50@52.50, red dog 
$54 @55. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
last weck declined towards the week- 
end, with bran down $1 and shorts 
down $3, narrowing the price range. 
After a little flurry of buying, mix- 
ers and jobbers showed hesitancy in 
further bookings. In spite of a lag 
in mill grinding, offerings were more 
pressing than in some time. Sales 
were fair to good and mainly for 
spot and prompt shipment. There 
was no interest in future bookings. 
Quotations Dec. 10: bran $49@50.75, 
shorts $53@54. 

Portland: Quotations Dec. 10: mill 
run $43, middlings $48 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week with demand 
weak, especially to the West Coast. 


Supply exceeds the demand, with 
mills operating to capacity seven 
days a week. Mills are booked into 
January. Quotations Dec. 10: red 
bran and mill run $42, middlings 
$47; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $49, middlings $54; to California: 
red bran and mill run $49.50, mid- 
dlings $54.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued quiet last week, with demand 
and supply about in balance. Buy- 
ers are well taken care of for the 
moment, but mills report good ship- 
ping directions, and thus the price 
did not change during the week. Quo- 


tations Dec. 11: standard millfeed 
$44 ton, delivered common transit 
points. 

Winnipeg: Demand for western 


millfeeds continues strong, and with 
supplies on the tight side, buying 
interest in eastern Canada particu- 
larly is keen. The strengthening de- 
mand has not yet reflected in any 
price change, however. Quotations 
Dec. 11: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 


Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $44@49, 
shorts $46@51, middlings $51@55. 


All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices continued their move to higher 
ground during the week, reflecting 
the reported shortage of milling 
grades and limited export flour or- 
ders. Closing prices here were about 
$2 ton higher, with middlings in ex- 
tremely short supply. No export busi- 
ness is possible at current levels. 
Cash car quotations: Bran $52, shorts 
$54 and midds. $60, nominal. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Demand remains 
quiet, and prices are softer. Quota- 
tions Dec. 10: Pure white rye $4.51 
04.55, medium rye $4.3104.35, dark 
rye $3.76@3.80. 

Chicago: Rye flour continued to 
move slowly in the central states 
during the week ending Dec. 11. 
Prices dipped slightly, but not enough 
to interest important buyers. Trad- 
ers said it appears that hand-to- 
mouth buying will continue unless a 
major change occurs in prices. Quo- 
tations Dec. 11: White patent rye 
$4.80@4.90, medium $4.60@4.70, dark 
rye $3.75@4.15. 

New York: Little activity was re- 
ported in the local rye flour market 
last week, with most buyers of this 
type satisfying needs by drawing on 
balances. There was no indication 
of pressing needs, and cautious buy- 
ing is expected to continue under 
current price levels. Price changes 
were held to a 5¢ decline late in the 
week. Quotations Dec. 10: pure white 
patents $5.20@5.35. 

Portland: Quotations Dec. 11: pure 
dark rye $5.90, white patent $6.65. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
about nil in this area last week. 
Prices were still too high for other 
than current needs with smaller bak- 
eries and larger bake shops made 
heavy purchases several weeks ago. 
Directions were good. Quotations 
Dec. 11, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $5.10@5.31, 
medium $4.80@5.11, dark $4.35@4.81, 
blended $6.49@6.60, rye meal $4.60@ 
4.73. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections last week were reported fair. 
Quotations Dec. 10: pure white $5.23, 
medium $5.03, dark $4.48, rye meal 
$4.73. 

Buffalo: 
changed 


Rye prices were 
last week. Consumers 


un- 
are 


not interested in the market at pres- 
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ent levels. The low-point in prices 
was reached last May and many bak- 
eries still think that the market may 
back down to those levels, although 
so far it hasn’t come anywhere near 
it. Quotations Dec. 10: white rye 
$5.40@5.55, medium rye $5.20@5.35, 
dark rye $4.70@4.80. 

Philadelphia: Most bakers were 
apparently working off balances last 
week, for the local market suffered 
from a lack of buying interest. Tak- 
ings were confined to hand-to-mouth 
orders. Mill representatives voiced 
no hope for a broadening of activity 
unless costs undergo a sharp down- 
ward revision. The Dec. 11 quotation 
on rye white of $5.35@5.45 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Export business in rolled 
oats and oatmeal is dull, but do- 
mestic trade is holding up well and 
supplies from western mills are mov- 
ing freely. Prices are firm. Quota- 
tions Dec. 11: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.50@5.70; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $6.45@6.55; all prices cash 
carlots. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Ocean Freight Rates 
On Flour Advanced 


NEW YORK—Conference steam- 
ship lines serving the Mediterranean 
ports have announced freight rate in- 
creases on flour of $2 ton to those 
destinations, effective Jan. 1 to Feb. 
28. This will make the rate $15 ton. 








INDIA'S WHEAT 


(Continued from page 9) 





wheat — now roughly estimated at 
not more than 15 million bushels in 
CCC stocks—say that the present 
subsidy payment will force this pro- 
curement into the Gulf since the 
subsidy fails to make Pacific North- 
west wheat attractive as compared 
with Gulf price. 

The FAS estimate of Indian wheat 
requirements for this fiscal year ex- 
ceeds the reasonable, according to 
other officials. 

These FAS proposals are better 
known as the U.S. “Negotiating posi- 
tion in regard to disposal of agri- 
cultural surpluses under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 480, Title I. 
These negotiating positions of FAS 
seem to reflect an “eager beaver” 
approach to the situation in which 
the FAS officials are trying to build 
a record of pushing exports without 
regard for the internal requirements 
of the importing nation, these offi- 
cials say. 

A similar condition recently exist- 
ed in connection with the Spanish 
program, where FAS was attempting 
to push a whole list of surplus com- 
modities to that country without due 
regard to the Spanish internal re- 
quirements. The Spanish government 
gave a definite “no” to the FAS pur- 
chase list. 

It is now estimated that India 
probably will not take more than 
200,000 tons of wheat from the U.S. 
this crop year and the FOA author- 
ization this week represents more 
than half of this requirement. The 
balance probably would come under 


exports available under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 480, Title I 
which represent the sale of CCC 


stocks for Indian currency and un- 
der which U.S. exports will be back- 
stopped by CCC when they submit 
the Indian currency for reimburse- 
ment in dollars. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





After 48 years of service Herman 
Wulf, accounting clerk in the Cincin- 
nati branch of the Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands Inc., has 
retired. During his almost half cen- 
tury of loyal service, Mr. Wulf be- 
came a well-known and beloved fig- 
ure in the company and was the 
recipient of many congratulatory 
messages from Fleischmann execu- 
tives and co-workers during the fare- 
well celebrations that marked his re- 
tirement. 


Arthur W. Brown, Kasco Mills, 
Inc., Toledo, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Toledo Association of 
Grocery Manufacturers. 

e 

Erich B. Reiner, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Interstate Grain 
Co., Kansas City, who underwent a 
major operation three weeks ago, 
has made an excellent recovery and 
is expected to leave the hospital 
some time this week. 

& 

Among out of town millers who 
visited in Kansas City last week were 
George Kelley, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., and Morris Wilkins, 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills. 

J 

George A. Aylsworth, representa- 
tive of the Chicago, Great Western 
Railroad in Kansas City, and widely 








Wilbur E. Bindenagel 


NEW POSITION—Wilbur E. Binde- 
nagel has been named vice president 
of the Glidden Co. in charge of the 
company’s trading operations, 
Dwight P. Joyce, Glidden president 
has announced, Mr. Bindenagel joined 
the Glidden organization in 1953 as 
manager of trading for the soya 
products division and became assist- 
ant general manager of the chemurgy 
division. He will continue in_ this 
capacity in addition to supervising 
all Glidden trading activities in the 
nation’s commodity markets. Prior to 
joining Glidden, Mr. Bindenagel was 
associated with Cargill, Inc., in vari- 
ous grain merchandising activities 
including an assignment as manager 
of the Kansas City branch. He is a 
former director of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. He will continue to 
make his headquarters in Chicago. 


known among millers and grain men, 
is making a steady recovery from a 
stroke suffered in his office Dec. 3. 
He is in St. Mary's Hospital, Kansas 
City. 

& 


As a tribute to F. J. FitzPatrick, 
vice president of the Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, who 
was recently elected president of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, 70 members of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade attended the 
inauguration dinner of the chamber. 
R. Hugh Uhlmann, vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co., was host 
in the company offices at a pre-dinner 
cocktail hour for the Board of Trade 
group. 

ie 


George K. Whyte, St. Louis man- 
ager of the Chase Bag Co., has been 
named a vice president of the West- 
ern Golf Assn. The association spon- 
sors three major tournaments: the 
Western Open, the Western Amateur 
and the Western Junior. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Large Grain Fleet 
Docked at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—The biggest fleet of 
grain-storage ships in the last five 
years and one of the half-dozen or 
less big fleets of the past 25 years will 
be moored in Buffalo harbor this 
winter. 

Commercial elevators took on 6,- 
684,757 bu. of grain in the week end- 
ed Dec. 6. This movement was prob- 
ably the highest total for any week 
this season and was nearly double 
the previous week. 

The final rush of grain to port here 
raised stocks in store in elevators, 
exclusive of mill stocks, to 30,844,193 
bu. This is about the capacity of the 
elevators and represents an increase 
of 2,150,000 bu. from the previous 
week. The grain will be unloaded 
at elevators and flour mills during 
the winter months when the lake is 
closed to navigation. 

The winter fleet as of Dec. 6 held 
nearly 22,000,000 bu. of grain, with at 
least four more storage freighters 
coming to port before the navigation 
season ends 

There are 63 ships in the harbor 
now holding storage grain and if the 
season ends with no more than 67 
ships tied up at piers and at the 
breakwall, it will be the largest 
fleet since 1949, when 70 storage 
vessels spent the winter here. 

Other years in which there have 
been big fleets include 1944, when 
there was 69; 1935, with 72; 1931, 
with 84 and 1924, with 118. Last 
year there were only 45 grain-storage 
ships in the harbor and in 1946 there 
were only 22. 

For a navigation season that 
dawdled along all summer, with ton- 
nages far under 1953's, the 1954 
shipping activity on the lakes and in 
Buffalo in particular is continuing 
longer than earlier forecasts had in- 
dicated. 

One grain ship, the Frank E. Tap- 
lin, will make another trip to the 
head of the lakes and return again 
to Buffalo with a grain cargo be- 
fore the windup of the 1954 season. 


Ogilvie Waives 
Condition of 


Exchange Offer 


MONTREAL — The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., states that in view 
of the satisfactory response to its 
offer of exchange of stock for Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., com- 
mon stock, it is waiving the unfilled 
conditions of the offer, and has ac- 
cepted all stock now deposited. 

Ogilvie also states that the period 
of acceptance has been extended to 
Dec. 31, 1954, from Dec. 17 for those 
who have not yet turned in their 
stock for exchange and may still de- 
sire to do so. 

The offer of exchange is on the 
basis of one share of Ogilvie com- 
mon and $10 cash for each share of 
Lake of the Woods common and was 
conditional upon acceptance by not 
less than 80% of the Lake of the 
Woods shares. This condition has now 
been waived. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Joins Chase 


CHICAGO A. Wellford Garrett 
has become associated with Chase 
Bag Co. in its industrial engineering 
department, located at St. Louis. He 
formerly worked in a similar capa- 
city for the Woertendyke Corp. and 
for Albemarle Paper Co, Mr. Garrett 
will assist in a continuing program 
of engineering analysis carried on by 
Chase Bag under the general super- 
vision of F. H. Ludington, Jr., vice 
president, and D. H. Denholm, head 
of the industrial engineering depart- 
ment. 


“BREAD iS THE GTAFF OF LIFE— 


$150,000 FIRE DAMAGE 
LEROY, ILL. Fire damage at 
the W. A. Webb Grain Company's 
elevator here has been estimated at 
$150,000 by the owner, W. A. Webb. 
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DEATHS 


Edgar Olin Bragg, 84, veteran 
figure in the Kansas City grain trade, 
died Dec. 8 at his home here. Born 
in Brunswick, Mo., Mr. Bragg had 
been a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade for 43 years, starting 
in 1900. Following his retirement in 
1943 he maintained an office in the 
Board of Trade building, and regu- 
larly visited it until recently. Mr. 
Bragg was a prominent tournament 
golfer for many years and in 1905 he 
won the Kansas City championship. 
He was a member of the Kansas City 
Country Club. Surviving is a son, 
John C. Bragg, who is a broker for 
H. O. Peet & Co. Funeral services 
were held at the home Dec, 10 and 
pallbearers included many long-time 
friends who are members of the Kan- 
sas City board. 





William C. Lovejoy, Sr., 77, form- 
er credit manager for Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, died recently. He was 
a resident of Decatur, Ga. Mr. Love- 
joy joined Fulton Bag in 1919 and 
retired in May, 1952. 


Everett E. Daily, 51, manager of 
the Farmers Co-Op grain elevator in 
Remington, Ind., died Dec. 8. He was 
formerly president of the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. He is 
survived by his widow. 


W. F. Kirchdorfer, 63, branch man- 
ager for the Pillsbury-Ballard divi- 
sion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn,, died recently at a hospital in 
Memphis. Survivors include his wife 
and two daughters, Mr. Kirchdorfer 
was born in Louisville and attended 
the University of Louisville. 


Mrs. Nancy Trumbull Short, 69, 
wife of J. R. Short, president of the 
J. R. Short Milling Co., died Dec. 1 
at her home in Winnetka, Il. 





SMALL GRAIN 


(Continued 


SUPPORTS CUT 


from page 9) 





the price support level for those 
crops which are as follows (national 
average dollars and cents support): 
Oats, 61¢ bu. for Grade 3 or better; 
barley, 94¢ bu. for Grade 2 or better 
except mixed barley; grain sorghums, 
$1.78 ewt. for Grade 2 or better ex- 
cept mixed sorghums; rye, $1.18 bu. 
for Grade 2 or better or Grade 3 
on test weight but otherwise grading 
No. 2. 

Supporting operations for these 
small grains will be conducted as un- 
der previous programs. Loans on oats, 
barley and rye will mature April 30, 
1956, and on grain sorghums March 
31, 1956 

Minimum requirements for eligibil- 
ity for price support are as follows: 
Oats, Grade 3 or better; barley, 
Grade 4 or better or No. 4 garlicky 
or better; grain sorghums, Grade 4 
or better or No. 4 smutty or better 
and containing not more than 13% 
moisture; rye, Grade 2 or better or 
No. 3 on factor of test weight only 
except not containing more than 1% 
ergot. 

A comparison of price support in 
dollars and cents for these grains 
reveals that the drop for grain sor- 
ghums is more drastic than for the 
other grains. The reason for this con- 
dition is that rye, oats and barley 
have completed their transition cycle 
under the provisions of the farm act 


of 1949 as amended,. which checked 
the fall of price support to not more 
than 5% a year as crops shifted 
from the old to the new parity con- 
cept. Since grain sorghums have not 
completed the cycle from old to 
new parity, the dollars and cents 
drop of the support line is higher 
for that crop this year. Similar ad- 
justments for the three other grains 
have already been completed prior 
to this year. 
Price Effects 

With this announcement there was 
no official comment on the potential 
price effects of the new support line 
for these feed grain crops. Sales of 
CCC stocks obtained under loan pro- 
gram defaults are priced at a sta- 
tutory basis of 105% of the support 
line plus reasonable carrying charges. 
Now under this new support level 
CCC will some time next year be 
required to adjust its sales price 
for its stocks to reflect the new sup- 
port level—-in other words, the sales 
price will be 105% of the 70% of 
parity plus reasonable carrying 
charges. 

This would be in effect a “shot- 
in-the-arm” for all consumers of feed 
supplies since it should adjust feed- 
ing relationships to put the producer 
of livestock, swine and poultry in a 
better position to obtain basic re- 
quirements. 
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WINNIPEG—More than 80 per- 
sons were in attendance Nov. 26-27 
at a joint conference of the Canadian 
Prairie Sections of the Association 
of Operative Millers and the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
at the Royal Alexandra Hotel in 
Winnipeg. 

This conference was the first of its 
kind held in Western Canada, and it 
drew delegates from all four western 
provinces, Ontario and north central 
US 

The two groups held both separate 
and joint sessions. 

Plant visits Nov. 26 started off the 
two-day meeting. The chemists toured 
the Grain Research Laboratory and 
the Food and Drug Laboratory. The 
millers went to Purity Flour Mills 
to see two new European purifiers 
in operation. The operation of these 
purifiers was the subject of a dis- 
cussion at the millers’ technical ses- 
sion by R. W. Bouskill, superintend- 
ent, Purity Flour Mills. He reported 
on experiments with these two puri- 
fiers and a North American purifier. 
He said both the European machines 
gave better yields of lower ash flour 
and one did slightly better than the 
other 

Mr. Bouskill also told of activities 
of the AOM technical research com- 
mittee. Among items reported on 
were the Sioux Metal Products 
(Sioux City, Iowa) tapered bushings 
for joining sections of screw con- 
veyors; the Petkus-Linde (Sweden) 
grain cleaner; C. W. Brabender’s 
(Minneapolis) three models of mois- 
ture tester—a straight tester; one 
which makes a record of the mois- 
ture; and a third which does every- 
thing automatically — samples, 
weighs, dries, weighs and records— 
and can be put on stream to give 
moisture results every 10 minutes. 

Donald S, Eber, national AOM 
secretary, reviewed association ac- 
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80 Attend Joint Meeting of Millers 
And Cereal Chemists in Winnipeg 


tivities and told of plans for the 1955 
national conference in St. Louis. 


Officers Elected 

The district AOM group elected 
officers for 1955 as follows: F. J 
Tonkin, Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Medicine Hat, chairman; James 
Milne, Purity Flour Mills, Calgary, 
vice chairman; Ernest Sinclair, Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills, Medicine Hat, treas- 
urer; and J. T. Wimbush, Kipp-Kelly, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, reelected secretary. 
Mr. Tonkin succeeds M. Selman, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills. 

The conference itself opened with 
a luncheon in the hotel, with D. G 
McKenzie, Canadian Board of Grain 
Commissioners, as guest speaker. He 
explained the Canada Grain Act and 
the role of the board in administer- 
ing it. 

At the chemists’ session, Dr. D. K 
Cunningham, Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, Grain Research Labora- 
tory, told of a newly developed amp 
erometric method for determination 
of potassium bromate and of a color 
reaction with ortho tolidine for de 
termination of ammonium persul- 
phate. 

Dr. A. G. McCalla, University of 
Alberta, reviewed literature on the 
chemistry of protein, a field in which 
he has international repute. Dr. H. R 
Sallans, Prairie Regional Labora- 
tories, Saskatoon, described a tenta- 
tive flow sheet for the manufacture 
of starch and spray-dried vital glu- 
ten. Work carried out at Saskatoon 
has shown that enzymatic treatment 
of the so-called ‘“‘squeegie’” starch 
leads to greater yields of purer 
starch. 

The millers joined the chemists 
when H. A. Watson, Food and Drug 
Laboratory, Winnipeg, spoke on 
changes in the new food and drug 
regulations that are applicable to the 
milling industry. He emphasized that 
not only must food be free from 
contaminants; it must now be made 
in sanitary plants. 

The first day ended with a cock- 
tail party and a banquet. The ban- 
quet speaker was Dr. J. A. Anderson, 
chief chemist, Grain Research Labor- 
atory, who told of his recent visit 
to Asia as a member of a mission 
sponsored by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce and 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The final session Nov. 27 was a 
joint one. L. R. Patton, Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., led off with a paper 
on “Science's Fight Against Hunger.” 

Dust Explosions 

Dr. J. M. Roxburgh, Prairie . Re 
gional Laboratories, outlined re- 
search into the causes of recent dust 
explosions at lakehead terminals 
Ordinary grain dusts in the air are 
not in themselves any hazard, he 
said. It is when they are concen- 
trated, as in a cyclone, that they 
become potentially dangerous, he 
continued, With suitable ignition, they 
can cause the primary explosion, 
which then can initiate secondary 
explosions in dusts that accumulated 
nearby, on ledges, machines, etc. 

M. J. Conacher, senior officer, 
Grain Inspection Branch, told of 
problems in grading wheat and the 
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establishment of standard samples 
Dr. I. Hlynka, Grain Research Lab- 
oratory, discussed quality character 


istics of the current western Ca- 
nadian crop. Though it is a below- 
average protein crop and of low 


grade, milling grades themselves are 
surprisingly good. 

H. Novak, Weston Bakeries, Win- 
nipeg, told millers that whiteness in 
flour is less important than mixing 
and fermentation tolerance, and that 
mill chemists should tell bakeries 
more about their experience on flour 
behavior based on their own lab- 
oratory tests. Millers were urged to 
send service men out more frequently 
than they now do. 

Officials of the two groups agreed 
that the success of the conference 
was such that it probably will be re- 
peated in other western Canadian 
centers in succeeding years. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFE—— 


Cincinnati Section of 
AACC to Meet Jan. 15 


LOUISVILLE, KY. The Cincin- 
nati Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists is planning a 
meeting Jan. 15 at the Seelbach Hotel 
in Louisville. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
will be opertaing problems pertain- 
ing to bulk handling of flour; new 
procedures in spot fumigation; re- 
port by Soft Wheat Flour Research 
Committee on recommended proced- 
ures for evaluating cookie flours; the 
profession of cereal chemistry and the 
attributes and aims chemists should 
have; and product grading and meas- 
urements necessary to establish 
standards of excellence of food prod- 
ucts. 





WHEAT, RYE OUTPUT 
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half the large 1953 harvest, principal- 
ly because of the sharp reduction in 
Turkey, the only producer of signifi- 
cance in the area. 

Africa's wheat crop is estimated 
at a new record high of 205 million 
bushels. A record crop in Egypt to- 


gether with record or near-record 
outturns in French North Africa 
bring the total 43% above the pre- 


war average. Rye production is of nu 
significance in this area. 

South American Conditions Good 

The wheat harvest now under way 
in South America is forecast at 360 
million bushels. This is larger than 
the 1953-54 harvest and is well above 
average, Conditions are favorable in 
Argentina, the principal producer of 
that continent, and the present out- 
look is for a crop of 260 million bush- 
els. If realized, that production would 
be 14% above the 1953-54 crop as 
well as above average. The wheat 
acreage seeded is about the same as 
that of the past season. Rye produc- 
tion for Argentina is forecast at about 
31 million bushels, which is much 
above average and also larger than 
last year’s harvest. 

Wheat acreage for harvest in 
Australia is about the same as the 
acreage harvested last year. Growing 
conditions have been much less favor- 
able this season, however, and the 
total outturn will be somewhat small- 
er than the 1953-54 crop. Present 
conditions indicate a total crop of 
165 million bushels or less. Condi- 
tions have been least favorable in 
New South Wales and the outturn in 
that state will be sharply below the 
harvest there last year. Rye is of no 
significance in Australia. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Dec. Dec. 
6, 13, 
-—1954——.. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 39% 26 36 35% 
Allis-Chalmers . 
Pfd. $3.25 
Am. Cyanamid 








Pfd. 
A-D-M Co. 
Borden 4 i 
Cont. Baking Co. { B/, 2aY 
Pfd, $5.50 105 90% 105 104% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 91 74% 91 88 
Pfd. $7 183 174% 184% 182% 
Cream of Wheat 29% 26% 29% 2 
Dow Chemical 44% 33% 444% 43% 
Gen. Baking Co. a 9% 9% 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 80% 50% Th, 16% 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 78 60% 4% 12% 
Pfd. 3%, % 146% 123% - 46% 
Pid. 5% 124% 119 123% 122 
Merck & Co. 22 17% 203%, 20% 
Pid. $3.50 106% 98 103% 104 
Pid. $4 108 
Natl. Biseuit Co. 413% 
Pfd. $7 183 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 53 


Procter & Gamble 96% 











Quaker Oats Co. 33% 
Pid. $6 . 158 43 
St. Regis Paper Co. 34% 2 
Std. Brands, Ine. 39% 28% a 
Pfd, $4.50 92% 864% 91% 91% 
Sterling Drug 4% 36 45%, 45% 
Sunshine Bis., Ine. 4 71% %W% 2% 
United Biscuit 
of America 10 27%, 28% 
Pfd. $4.50 107% 103% 105 
Victor Ch. Works . 37 35 q 
Ward Baking Co. 27% 19% 23% 27 
Pfd. $5.50 104% 100% 1041 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd... 138 140 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 96 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 100% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 96% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. .. 103 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 91 J 
Vietor Ch. Whs., $3.50 Pfd. 92% 95 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and alltied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

Dec. Dee. 

6, 13, 

-——1954——._ 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 4 4% 

ir. A&P Tea Co... 230 164% 204 213% 

PEG. GB .cccs .. 140% 132 coee 189% 
Hathaway Bak., 

Ine., “A” . 10 1% 6% 6% 


Horn & Hardart 


Corp of N. Y. 22% 18 20 21 


Bee OD scnccvss OO 130 -see 140 
Omar, Ine. --- 20% 15 20% 20 
Wagner Bak. Co. 1% 4% 5% 5% 
Ward Baking Co., 


Warrants ...... 9% im’ 9 
Stocks not traded: 


F 
124 


Bid Asked 

Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of N. Y., $5 Pfd. cede dave 107 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 108 


———BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—<- 


108% 
109% 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Dec. 6, 
1954, and Dec. 6, 1953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Marketing 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 


American ein bond— 


Dec Dec Dec Dec. 
1 6, 4, 6, 

1954 1953 1954 1953 
Wheat 387,168 322,170 8 1,384 
Corn 50,756 46,791 , . 
Oats 20,011 19,580 5,496 8,572 
Rye 11,662 5,764 776 6,392 
Barley 26,947 12,994 511 217 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Dec 4, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
424 (1,092) bu 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BONDED GRAIN IN 


Stocks 


THE U.S. 
of bonded grain in the U.S, as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, Nov 0, 1954 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo : 263 , 295 
A float 8 4,693 776 215 
Lakes . . 347 
Chicago, afloat 580 
Totals ° S 1,123 §11 
Previous week 62 319 617 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STORAGE EXPANSION 
DELPHOS, KANSAS - 





Construc- 


tion of a 15-tank concrete grain ele- 
vator is underway by the Delphos 
Co-operative Assn. On completion of 
the elevator, the Delphos Co-opera- 
tive will have a 700,000-bu. storage 
capacity. 
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MILWAUKEE GRAIN EXCHANGE 


(Continued from page 11) 





the Milwaukee market also are for 
animal feed purposes. These feed 
grains, along with the byproduct 


grains from the brewing and maliing 
industries located here, make up a 
large percentage of the business car- 
ried on in this market, he said. Mil- 
waukee is the prime source of supply 
of many of these items, and market 
prices are generally set here. In ad- 
dition to the heavy volume of casn 
grain transactions on the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange, it continues to be 
an important and active market dur- 
ing trading in “futures.” 

Milwaukee did not obtain the de- 
gree of importance it has attained in 
the grain industry easily, Mr. O’Brien 
points out. In addition to being a 
pioneer in the trade, the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange is one of the oldest 
and most progressive in the Middle 
West. Records indicate that the fore- 
runner of the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change, known as the Board of 
Trade, was organized March 1, 1849. 
The 37 members of this first trading 
organization were all prominent men 
and leaders in the business life in 
Milwaukee. The population of the 
city at that time was estimated at 
between 18,000 and 20,000. At that 
early date, Milwaukee had already 
established itself as a grain shipping 
port, and records indicate a shipment 
of 4,000 bu. wheat being made on the 
schooner Illinois bound for Canada. 

“This cargo may be contrasted with 
today's quantities of 400,000 to 5,000,- 
000 bu. grain in a single ship, which 
unloaded or loaded out of Milwaukee 
elevators with the present day meth- 
ods and equipment,” Mr. O’Brien 
says. 

The original Board of Trade, later 
to be known as the Chamber of 
Commerce, was originated under the 
general laws of the state of Wiscon- 
sin, but 10 years later, the grain in- 
dustry here had grown to such pro- 
portions that application was made 
to the Wisconsin legislature for a 
charter granting certain rights and 
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privileges, such as inspection and 
weight supervision of grain, arbitra- 
tion of business differences, and dis- 
ciplining of members for uncommer- 
cial conduct. This charter was 
granted to the Milwuakee Chamber 
of Commerce and became effeciive 
Feb. 29, 1868. This original Milwau- 
kee charter has served as a pattern 
for grain exchanges subsequently or- 
ganized in other cities. Many of these 
organizations have even adopted en- 
tire sections of the charter word for 
word, the secretary points out. 
Origin of the Pit 


In addition to using Milwaukee's 
charter as a model, many other ex- 
changes copied Milwaukee's “Pit.” 
It was here that the pit originated, 
Mr. O’Brien says. Although the exact 
date of its first use is unknown, it 
is believed to have been in 1864. 
William J. Langson, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce at that time, 
was the designer. The pit was an 
octagonal platform with steps on the 
inside and outside, and is the area 
on a trading floor where transactions 
in futures are conducted. The same 
design is still in use today by ail 
exchanges having a futures market, 
including Milwaukee. 

An era of progress and prosperity 
followed the granting of the charter 
in 1868 and the increase in the volume 
of grain traded here necessitated the 
erection of a new building for the 
purposes of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. This new building, located at 
the southwest corner of Broadway 
and Michigan, and still standing to- 
day, was dedicated in November, 1880, 
and was one of the showplaces of 
Milwaukee for many years. Its trad- 
ing room, with massive mural paint- 
ings, was acknowledged to be the 
most beautiful and practical of all 
such rooms in exchanges throughout 
the nation. 

After several years of occupancy 
in the “new” building at Broadway 
and Michigan, it became increasingly 
apparent that the name of “Chamber 
of Commerce” was a misnomer, be- 
cause of the fact that so many cities 
and even smaller towns in the coun- 
try had Chambers of Commerce 
which were purely civic promotional 
organizations. Because Milwaukee's 
Chamber of Commerce was strictly a 
commodity exchange, it was felt a 
change in name was desirable. On 
June 10, 1931, the name was changed 
to “Milwaukee Grain and Stock Ex- 
change.” On Dec. 21, 1946 the char- 
ter was again amended, changing the 
name to ‘“Milwuakee Grain Ex- 
change,” as it is still known today. 

The move to the building at 741 
N. Milwaukee Street, in which the 
exchange now operates, was made in 
April, 1935, and thus terminated 55 
years occupancy in the old building 
at Broadway and Michigan. 

Now, once more, after 20 years of 
activity in the present building, it 
was necessary to launch an extensive 
modernization program bringing the 
facilities up to date, to a degree of 
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streamlining and efficiency that is ne- 
cessary to conduct the business of an 
active and progressive grain market, 
Mr. O’Brien explains. 

“The future, too, holds promise of 


further and continued progress for 


this market. 
situated in 
consuming 


Milwaukee is 
the midst of industries 
millions of bushels of 
grain. Also, because of its present 
excellent port facilities, and even still 
better, room for improvement and 
expansion, it will be an important 
factor in the movement of grain via 
the St. Lawrence waterway upon its 
completion,” the secretary concluded. 
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Bakers Spot Trouble 
In Short Pecan Crop 


The current national pecan crop 
is reported to be the shortest since 
1946, with baking industry suppliers 
fearing nothing will be left for bakers 
after consumer channels are supplied. 

Since September, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reduced its 
estimate of the national crop by 
about 7.75 million pounds, the almond 
crop by almost nine million pounds, 
the English walnut crop by about six 
million pounds and the Filbert crop 
by about 2.33 million pounds. In spite 
of bumper crops of English walnuts, 
almonds and filberts, the production 
of these nuts and pecans is now esti- 
mated at 357 million pounds, in round 
numbers, about 60.5 million pounds 
under the 1953 combined production, 
about 56 million pounds under 1952 
and about 52.25 million pounds under 
1951. 

The pecan crop in the five-state 
area of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and South Carolina has 
been slow to move into handling 
channels and shipments, to date, have 
been much lighter than in previous 
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John ©. Huckabee 


PRESIDENT — John C. Huckabee, 
manager at Memphis for the Quaker 
Oats Co., is the new president of the 
Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Mr. Huckabee, who served as vice 
president last year, was elected at 
the recent annual meeting in Nash- 
ville, where officers reported a con- 
tinued growth in the membership and 
interest in the association, 





seasons, The extremely short crop is 
one reason for this. 

Quality of the crop is much better 
this year than last, although indi- 
vidual nut size is averaging smaller. 
Prices are quite high, and about in 
line with prices which prevailed dur- 
ing the 1946 season. 
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The admiration displayed at the 
completion of our $2 million 
modernization program has re- 
sounded from coast to coast! 
Everything’s new from top to 
bottom! 1501 rooms, lobby, 
dining rooms, function rooms 
all restyled for your comfort 
and enjoyment. Our famous near- 
to-everything location, and our 
moderate rates remain the same. 
Only Loop hotel with drive-in 
garage. Make the New Sherman 
your Chicago headquarters. 
WORLD PAMOUS RESTAURANTS 
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How to Start Rolling 





Let's Set Our Sights and 


The milling and the baking indus- 
tries have more in common than is 
generally realized. Both industries 
are intimately related, and the wel- 
fare of one group is of major interest 
and importance to the other group 
To the moment, the milling industry 
has had one advantage in comparison 
with the baking industry, in that 
they are not limited to a loca] mar- 
ket nor are their products fragile, as 
measured by shelf life. 

I attempted, during a recent week- 
end, to review the influences, the 
trends, the problems, and the threats 
that we all now seem to face. In look- 
ing specifically at the baking indus- 
try, it would seem evident that we 
are in the initial phases of an in- 
dustry revolution that includes pro- 
duction, distribution and merchandis- 
ing. If we are by instinct pessimistic, 
we can find many things developing 
to alarm us. If we are reasonably 
optimistic and conservative in our 
viewpoint, we can be somewhat con- 
cerned but not alarmed as to the fu- 
ture. 

From numerous sources of infor- 
mation we have learned that the per 
capita consumption of flour has been 
declining during recent succeeding 
years. Within the last year there has 
been evidence presented to suggest 
that the annual per capita consump- 
tion of commercially-baked bread, 
likewise, is decreasing 
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By GLENN R. KRUEGER 
General Mills, Inc. 


We certainly know that the eating 
habits of the nation have changed; 
and, seemingly this is an experience 
that is being duplicated in practically 
every major country in the world. 
Foods that were considered luxuries 
when we were much younger than 
we are now, are now accepted as 
necessities in the diet. In comparison 
with our fathers and grandfathers, 
we are all eating rather “high off the 
hog.” The so-called laboring man of 
today has usually a far greater va- 
riety of foods of superior quality 
than were served on the tables of 
the well-to-do a generation ago. Even 
the smallest communities have in 
their markets daily a great variety 
of fresh, canned and frozen food 
products, 

Consequently, within the food in- 
dustry, the struggle for the con- 
sumer food dollar is becoming con- 
tinually more intensive. 

Fortunately, from the standpoint 
of the interests of the commercial 
baker, home baking has declined at 
a tremendous rate. The amount of 
flour now converted into baked prod- 
ucts by the housewife is 14.7% less 
(19,600,000 ewt.) than it was 10 years 
ago—and this in spite of our increase 
of some 25 million in population. 

Our production expenses have in- 
creased very materially, and the im- 
plementation of the 5-day week over 
the entire industry will mean a fur- 


ther increase in the cost of doing 
business. Distribution costs likewise 


have increased in practically all mar- 
kets—and I am sure I do not need to 
remind you further as to your pres- 
ent position on stale returns and your 
current level of material costs in re- 
lation to your past experience. Add 
to this the price-spread between 
chain store-produced bread and in- 
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Plans 


dependent wholesale-produced bread, 
and we naturally wonder if we may 
not be reaching the fringe of pricing 
ourselves out of the market, even 
though we face declining net profits. 
New Developments Important 
There is the interest in bulk han- 
dling of ingredients, which develop- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 
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MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 

other good items, Kolls our Specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











1—75 H.P. Westinghouse Induction Motor, 


P.O. Box 408 


1—200 H.P., G.E. Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 300 R.P.M. 
2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 900 R.P.M. 
Starter equipment with each motor. 


0. L. RANDALL 


All in good condition. 


Sterling, Kansas 
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FOOD SALES MANAGER 


College graduate, age 28-40, well experienced in sales and sales promotion of flour, 
corn meal, prepared mixes, etc. An excellent management position with a leading 
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diately in writing, giving complete resume of qualifications, to Lindsey-Robinson & 
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ment has proven thoroughly practi- 
cal and has returned welcomed sav- 
ings wherever installed 

Then there is the continuous bread 
mixing process, with two different 
systems already in limited commer- 
cial operation in six or seven plants. 
These new methods of processing 
have stimulated research within the 
industry. I am told, too, that quite 
a number of bakers are presently in- 
stalling or preparing to instal brew 
tanks and equipment to permit their 
adopting the newly announced sta- 
bilized ferment process or for using 
1 so-called pre-fermented broth. 


The combination of many factors 
certainly has intensified inter-indus- 
try competition. 

Frozen baked products are now 
freely available in some markets, and 
trends now suggest that frozen 
bread, and particularly cake, will 
likely soon be in regular production 


by many wholesale plants. Experience 
has shown that frozen baked prod- 
ucts can be stockpiled and shipped 
under suitable refrigeration to prac- 
tically any market. Through such 
practices, any baker, regardless of 
plant location, could literally enter 
the national market. 


Effect of So-Called Diet Breads 


I am sure, too, that many of you 
have viewed with considerable mis- 
givings the introduction of the so- 
called diet breads in a number of 
trading areas. Such loaves, of course, 
were conceived in an attempt to 
counteract the black eye given baked 
products by the diet crusaders. The 
appeal of this “diet” bread is based 
entirely upon an a!leged lower cal- 
orie value per slice. Actually, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bradley of the American 
Institute of Baking, the difference in 
calories between the diet bread and 
the conventional breads, measured 
on similar weight slices, is extremely 
minute. It would seem the princip2] 
thing accomplished by the introduc- 
tion of such loaves is to discredit in 
the minds of consumers the fine, hon- 
est quality of good bread 


Promotion Lags 


I question, with many others, if 
our industry promotional and mer- 
chandising programming has_ kept 
pace with the food industry. The tre- 
mendous growth of chain store and 
supermarket establishments, and the 
installation of home-freezers, a!i have 
had a substantial influence on both 
the marketing and the home utiliza- 
tion of baked products. The food- 
buying habits of many families, par- 
ticularly in metropolitan areas, have 
shifted from a day-to-day purchase 
program to, in many cases, a one-day 
buying spree, or, at the most, to two 
excursions to the store each week. 
Don’t Neglect the 15% 

The development of high-speed 
mixers and the usage of a number 
of supplementary materials in the 
typical commercial bakery formula 
has helped develop a loaf of bread 
far different in physical characteris- 
tics and eating qualities from the 
type of bread that grandmother used 
to make. Such fluffy, soft loaves are 
usually not very appealing to that 
group of consumers who can be de- 
scribed as alleged gourmets or whose 
tastes and preferences still cling to 
a firm-bodied loaf. It is observable, 
though, that some 85% of the con- 
sumers prefer the softer type of loaf. 
Since this 85% represents the real 


bread eaters of the country, it is 
illogical for any wholesale baker to 
consider the elimination of this type 
of bread from his production line. 
The other 15% who insist they pre- 
fer a compact, firm-bodied loaf, are 
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Does a packaging “bug” have you stymied? Whether 
it involves equipment, handling in transit, or a special 
feature in your Multiwall Bag itself, chances are Union 


has helped someone solve a similar problem. Take 
advantage of this diversified experience. 
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UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 



















































































not major consumers of bakery prod- 
ucts. Most frequently, on a family 
basis, they will use only one to two 
loaves per week. Would it not be 
worthwhile, however, for us to pro- 
duce a specialty or premium loaf to 
tap this market? 

The manufacturers of many other 
foods have developed a merchandis- 
ing program in support of their prod- 
ucts that has permitted a swing in 
selling methods to the consumer from 
the so-called bulk approach to what 





may be termed “grocery products” 
promotion. The old cracker, pickle 
and molasses barrels are things of 
the past. The development of pack- 
aged and pre-cut meats and the evo- 
lution in the concentrated soup field 
are typical examples. The possible 
main reasons for the successful mer- 
chandising of such products have 
been the convenience they afford and 
the variety they offer in small-size 
units. 
Most prefer 


people variety in 








foods. Yet, we, as bakers in the main, 
turn out the same type of loaf day 
after day, striving for uniformity of 
product as represented by physical 
appearance, flavor, and eating quali- 
ties. Today in many, many homes, the 
housewife puts two or three or four 
Slices of bread on the table each eve- 
ning with just about the same in- 
genuity and spirit of enthusiasm that 
she exhibits when setting the table 
with knives and forks and spoons 


(Continued on page 35) 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
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spring wheat flours. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, TL 


Jan. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; New 
York City; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 


Jan. 22-24—QOhio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 28-25 Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Jan. 80-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 3-5—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit; sec., H. 8S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 


Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


March 13-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 


April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting of Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
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ANGELITE— cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and doughnut flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
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_ 100% soft wheat graham 
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Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 

WISDOM to get this combination of mellow- 
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Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT +» CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 














J. P. BURRUS, PRESIDENT A. H. FUHRMAN, VICE PRES. & K.C. MGR 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwte. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2. MD. 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 





Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Ct” 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Co 


lorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Deaton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 





pecialists 


iN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELIL- MULLER MILLING C0 


erry ie melila 1 neapolis 












. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








BAKERY FLOURS 
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Cente T12AT FLouRING mits co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 













GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR | 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS sais : 


LL 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ° 



























WENATCHEE - 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country end 
Terminal 

H Storage 






i 


; 








ne. 
= | 


- 


NEW SPOKANE MILk ONE OF 


THE WORLD'S: MOST” MODERN 


a“ 
aw 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 





Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


Cable Address—Gocaric 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour — 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















better bags 
for over 100 years 





CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill 





“Diamond D” 


A =“ Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
ent illed under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


WINGOLD 
Wheat and Rye Flours 
Recognized for 
Quality and Shop Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


Winona, Leavenworth, 
Minnesota Kansas 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


> 


DULUTH 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








ITS 
BIN 
= AGED = 


=a 







Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


.- ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








Le 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 








FGRAIN SERVICE? 


| Goerywher. | 





‘fe Sh 





Sa 





7 New York Louisville o 
= Chicago Memphis re 
St. Louls Enid bk 
Kansas City Galveston é 
Omaha Houston b 4 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth i 
Buffalo Portland es 
Toledo San Francisco ba 
Columbus Los Angeles pa 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, pag 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man.) 
b2 
TERMINAL L 
ELEVATORS 2. 
fA 
Chicego Norfolk 
St. Louls Nashville 
Kanses City Louisville 
Omehe Memphis 
Minneapolis Enid 
Buffalo Galveston 
Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM ; 
be EVERY PRODUCING AREA ‘| 
im ig 

x AAR MO er Arh, Aatay ran: oi) he we 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 

















SUPERIOR 
Mewes «BAG & COTTON MILLS 
Atlanta inneapolis 
ot eg nese 
INDUSTRY pam Sevennch 
since Saover ' oe Hoven, Fla 
1870 Keneee Chey Kons. eee or 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 


April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, IIL. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. — 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Hl. 


May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 12-18—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








“For SUPER Results 
7257 USE QUAKER 
"'; SB BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 











Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 
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/sY-¥l od colt lo Me) me Koll] am Lo) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Bread is the 
Staff of Lif’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BES] 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


i Ta alive Mn. Ge latter 








4) 


Soft Winter WheatFlours iy < 


° 4 MILLING 
Family - Commercial 4. company ps 


Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” | 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Ge 
WILLIAM KELLY 





MILLING COMPANY 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.8.A HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS CAPACITY STORAGE 


5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 





mately $11.30. 









MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi 














You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour MILLING 
The WICHITA ENGINEERS, 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


—-—_— 








+ 
Designers and Builders 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON ler the 
LA GRANGE FLOURS Grain Processing Industries 
6 eT Wing, Minnesota 1911 Baltimore + Kenses City, Mo. 


























HORNE” “BEODGETTS” RYE iii 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


+ = = _ ee 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 























Christmas Gift 
Suggestion 


GIVE A 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


me Oe mx , 
Maat ere Hiller 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 






HOLIDAY RATES 


One l-year Gift .......... $ 4.00 
Two 1-year Gifts .......... 7.00 
One 2-year Gift .......... $ 7.00 
Two 2-year Gifts .......... 12.00 


Please enter the following Gift Subscriptions and 
announce each with THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
Christmas Card Bearing my name: 


{] One Year () Two Years C] New [] Renewal 
NAIMNO .cvccccncedeer seh er eesneeser ees rere ereeeseererreseseres 

REGGE 0.6 veces eres Vere eeBee Cee heTrwrrerepaercresrepesogsretocrsreeroocores 
MW eT Ye Tee, Peres yee e ee ee Zone State 


Gift Card to Read From: ..... creer er ccreeteneeeeeeetone 


{} One Year C] Two Years (] New [}) Renewal 
og Ene ek WERE RADAUDSLCEDS SSPE EFOSSDERSEAEDETHLECCDEDED ESOT ECR SDO VECO ER OEE 
AGELERD cc vcrcreesceteeesesesererccrenereseesrceresecsesereretecseessoveceneves 
CUP cccvecvecsecnnndpvcesecseconsesess BROMO 2cvcseces Bate ..cccesscccccccccecs 
Gift Card to Read Prom: ..rcccccccccenscscrevvrensestereestreseseseessevens 


[) One Year (J) Two Years C] New [] Renewal 
en eee Perr ae Pree CP eee ee ere eee yee Tee, Lee eT TT Srsr Sarr rererecsene 

AGATORD 2c cccccccecsressoernecnseesteeeneereseseveres ath betes bindann wee ekaee 

COR 5 o-0wn-0'2'd 0000 6 ha ¥ nes) nanadssenes Zone State 

Gift Card to Read From: ..nccccscceesucventevvvveces . 
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2501 WAYZATA BOULEVARD 
P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 




















ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallicop, 
418 Peyton Bidg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assi.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


dune 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
Oity, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, ZIJr., 
804 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill, 
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“Whoever taught you that dread- 
ful word?” Johnny's mother asked. 

“The Easter Bunny,” he answered 
righteously. 

“The Easter 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, Mama,” he answered, ‘when 
he fell over the chair in my bedroom 
on his way downstairs with the eggs.” 

e¢$¢ ¢@ 

Doctor (to woman 
about his unreasonably high bill): 
“Don't forget, I made eleven visits 
to your house while your son had the 
measles.” 

Woman: “And don’t you forget 
he infected the whole school!” 

e?¢ ¢ 

Malcolm MacDougal had just ar- 
rived in this country. He was stand- 
ing on the dock when he saw a fel- 
low in a diving suit come up out of 
the water. 

“Would ye look at that, noo!” ex- 
claimed Malcolm. “The canny _lad- 
die!’”” He shook his head in admira- 
tion. “I wish I had thought to do the 
same! Think o’ the money he saved 
walking acrost!” 

¢$¢ ¢ 

Nature is an original artist—that 
is why she so often scorns to copy 
the pictures on flowerseed packages. 


Bunny!” his mother 


complaining 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











MILTON McGREEVY 





HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


1. O. HOCKADAY 











I 
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SIGHTS AND PLANS 


(Continued from page 29) 





and with the dinner plates and salt 
and pepper. 
Evening Meal With Bread 

We have really given but little en- 
couragement to any one to eat more 
than one slice of bread, if any at all, 
at the evening meal. Our market, un- 
happily, is now restricted principally 
to the use of bread as toast for 
breakfast and for sandwiches at noon 
and for snacks. 

In spite of all these considerations, 
I am certain none of us has any right 
or reason to embrace a defeatist 
attitude. The baking business is an 
honorable one. Our principal product 
has long been known as “The Staff 
of Life.” Our products are made in 
Sanitary plants. They represent, nu- 
tritionally and economically, an ex- 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIFK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FIL OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
iMrdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














| JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle 8t. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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cellent value to the consumer and, 
perhaps most important — they are 
truly good to eat. 


Unique Baked Products Needed 

It might be well, too, for us to 
exp'ore the possibility of a change in 
pace in our manufacturing program, 
and the possibility of developing new 
or unique baked products. One cannot 
help wondering if there might not be 
the same opportunities for us to in- 
crease tonnage and distribution and 
profits as has been accomplished in a 
number of other industries. 


New Things With Freezing 

Spend a few extra moments look- 
ing over the freezer cabinets and see 
the variety of frozen complete meals, 
as well as chicken and beef pies and 
pizza, and innumerable companion 
type products. I cannot help wonder- 
ing, too, if it is not as logical for an 
established bakery to produce a froz- 
en meat pie as it is for a meat 
packer. 

Several individuals have appeared 
on the scene within recent years to 
prove that it is quife possible to do 
a number of things in the industry 
that supposedly could not be done. 
Let’s find out what the consumers in 
our own back-yard prefer in the way 
of bread, cake, pie, cookies, rolls and 
associated products, and then let us 
devise means of getting such prod- 
ucts, whether they are “our” idea 
of quality or not, on home tables 
while still actually fresh from our 
ovens. We'll still need, however, to 
continuously advertise and merchan- 
dise and dramatize bakery items to 
keep them sold against competing 
foods. 

Some elements within our industry 
will always go the price route. We 
must recognize that some consumers 
are and always will be determined 
price hounds. The majority of our 
customers, however, are invariably 
impressed by quality. Real, honest, 
eating “goodness” is the one sure 
means of countering justifiable price 
differentials between similar “look- 
ing” food products, and represents, 
too, the surest means for increasing 
per capita consumption. 

Our big consumer group is in the 
age bracket of 6 to 45, and that is 
the segment of our population that 
we should devote our energies to 
wooing. 

Our industry opportunities are fan- 
tastic. Let’s set our sights and plans 
—and “start rolling!” 
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N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BFRGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
- The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locamotion.” Rotterdam 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 





N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Ltd.) 


WA Takp Heerengracht 209 
Mi) jak AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Mii 


(Flour Union, 








Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 











Cable Address: “Dorreacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52. Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR axp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “Ancnor,"’ Belfast 











FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Maucitseweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De 


Address 


Twentsche Bank 


Cable “Felixcohen” 


Eateblished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Hestenfeld,” Ameterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (0) 














Cable Address: ‘“Torri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B © 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Weilington St GLASGOW 
Cable Address; ‘‘Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUOTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ~ 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON,E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘Marve,’ Glasgow 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH | 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, COUN EXCHANGE CHAMEEMS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C,3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 














STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBERBALS 
AND CEREBAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 




















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
New York 


NEB 


San Prancisce 





OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 


Pro-forma contract stating 
will be sent 


Cable Address; “‘Coventry,’’ London Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer” 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘Cleo’ 


AMSTERDAM, 

Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 

terms and conditions 


HOLLAND 


in full 
on request 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘Visco” 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. y. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 

Also handling bakers’ 


sundries 
Cables: Radium 


Corr.: P.O. Box 6 





Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR 6PECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsteraam 


SINCB 1889 


A.B.C..6th Ga. 
Reference: 


Riverside, Private 
Guarantee Trust, New York 























“The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO 


Diliith, M 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hoard of Trade Building 








DESENDORF, Ine. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


810 Vietor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 














“RUS 





LL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill le located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western 

eas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. ° 














BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 





CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 






Abilene Flour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co 

Allen, James, & Co (Iieifast), Ltd 

Amber Milling Division ... 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American Flours, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., Ine 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A E.. Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co... 
Beardstown Mills Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co..... 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Wiame. FB. FF. ccvsccccces 
Blodgett, Frank H., Ine. 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowsher, N. P., Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhler Bros. 

Buhler Mili & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
liurke, E. J., & Co.. 
Burrus Millis, Ine. 


Vahokia Flour Co iva wa 
& Co.. 


Cameron, Jonn F., 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Care; Fi Be secccos -ccos 
Carson, Robert, & Co. Ltd 


Centennial Flouring Millie Co 
Charlick Wm., Ltd. 
Geet. TS GA. cicvcsccececs 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co 

City Nat'l Hank & Trust Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, David, Ine. 
Colorato Milling & Elevator Co 

Columbia-Southern Chemical Cory 
Commatder-Larabee Milling Co 
Commissiehandel ‘‘Cereales” 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 

Continental Grain Co. 
Corrualloy Tool Co. ee 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.. 
Crawford & Law ..... 

Crete Mil 


Day Company ...... 
De Boer, W., & Co.. ‘ 
De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 
Desendorf, Inc. ..... 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
Donszelmann & Co., 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Dow Chemical Co. .......... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co.. Inc 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.. 
Butoleter Division .......... 
Bssmueller Co ......ee cues 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn 
Farquhar Bros, . 
Fennell, Spence & Uo. ........ 
Ferguson Fumigants 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher F'ouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flynn, John Pewee kee 
WORE, THOS cccccccescvcssccoccsccces 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co. Litd.. 
Fort Morgan Mills .......... 

Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton 


Mills. 


Garland Milla, Inc. 
General Millis, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. van 
Se ET GD, cc ccc ccccccccovesces 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc........ 

Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ............5.. 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co........... 
Graton & Knight Co. ......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Lid............ 
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& Co.... 


Greenbank, H. J., 
Green's Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. waeiee 
Hammond Bag &@ Paper Co............ 
Harris, Upham & ©0......6-.60+5. deve 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc 
Hart-Carter Co, ceccescccsseces oe 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. .........+. 
BZOtel BUGTMIMM 2c cc ccsccercorteesescese 
Hubbard Milling Co. .......++.+- 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp........+++- 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co..... 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 
International Paper Co., Bagpuk Liv... 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Gilbert, Co 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.. 
Jennison, W. J., Co.... 

Jewell, L. R., & Son...... 
Johansen Anth., & Co..... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. . 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Jordan, Omar 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Jackson, 


Kansas Flour Millis Co. 
Kansas Milling Cu 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ..... «4+. 
Kelly William, Milling Co... 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc, 
Kimpton W. 8., & Sons........ 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co, 
EE, ENE, 6 beste ccccecocovesss 
Knappen Milling Co. .......ceeeeeeuees 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner. John B., & Co......6---0055 


Eataeemm® BEES cccccvcccccccccecccsens 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.. 
Larvacide Products, Inc, ......... see 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co.......... 
Loolken & O06, cccccccscccccccccccsccces 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. bd oseeweeveot 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inmc............-- 


McUabe Grain Co, ..cssecesecsecseees 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd.. es 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... 
Madsen, Otto 
BMadsem, RUG ccccccccscccccesccecscecs 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Bcéiaarseees 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd...........+.. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc...........++++ 
Mechanical Felt & Textiles Co......... 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 
Mennel Milling Co. .....ceeseeeseeeeces 
Merck & Co., Inc... .. 
Midland Flour Mills, 

Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Milling Products, Ltd, 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
SEitemelh, TR. Big GOicccccccccccccccecs ° 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Momtgomery GCe., TRO ccc rcccccccccoces 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 
Morris, Cliff H., & CO... .0cseeeesveces 
Morrison Milling Co. ... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, 
Morten Milling Co. 
Muirhead, B. H. 


Nebraska Consolidated 
Met, Robert, EAB. cecescccsscseccs 
New Century Co, 
New Bra Milling Co...........0se0005 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
NOGTED Graig GO. .ccccccccccsovecccocs 
Mortem, Wilile, Ge. cccccccsceccccccces 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogiivie Flour Milla Co., Ltd........... 
Oklahoma Flour Milla Co...........-+> 
Osieck & Co. 
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Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ..........+- 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ..........- 
PCa. AMOS 6.5.004050000-s0260%80% 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc......... 
Pe S. astneedarkedcesewased< erseee 
Penn, William, Flour Co...........--.- 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Imc.......ceceees 
Pitman B PRIMO 22 .ccccccccescscces 
PiseGry Be, IRE. cccccccccrccvetece 
PURE, Ti Ge accvcncsnccosses 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M.. 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Rellly, John F. 


Research Product@ Co. ........see08 coe 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd....... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 
RoGney Milling Oe. ..ccccccccssscccces 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply 

Runciman Milling Co. ..........-s0565 
eee, Bin DB Gehscciviccvcavccens 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd...... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............ 
Reasell Milling Ce. .ccccccecescccccese 
Rutherfara, W. H.. B&B OGi..ccccvercceves 
St. Cloud Milling Co.......ccceeee 
SGehmetder, W. Fh OO.cccsccecvccscoeres 
Saets BINNS, BAG. ccvccvcovovvesicsves 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc...... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 


Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith. J. Alten, &@ Co.. INC....ccc000- 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp. ..........+... 
SeamGaes BIR OA. <cscsecesesecves 
Stannard, Collins & Co........... ee 

Star of the West Milling Co.......... 

Sterwin Chemicals Inc. ..........e+00s 
Siete @ Ge... TAG. scvccosze 
Rtratton Grain CO. ...csccccccccccsces 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ..........+- : 
BtrOste. BS. Ti, Gore ccccvcccvccecsecssocss 
Sullivan, E. D., 
Superior Grain 


Separator Co 


Tanner-Hvans-Siney Corp. ..........- 
Taylor, Andrew. & Co., Ltd............ 
Temmant & Hoyt G6... cccccscccccesece 
The Northwestern Miller 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 

Thompson Flour Products, 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & 
Top Notch Flour Mills 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Traber, 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
Union Bag & 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............ 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders............ 
Van Dusen Harrington Co............-. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel 
Verhoef{ & Zoon's Handelmaatschappy 
Ms We brane wneedtonseetecnesostecs 
Victor Chemical Works ........... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co 
Fim, BP. Gis B Ghiccccvccviccccoses 
Webet BERRIES GO. ccccveccccvecicscsess 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


10a, 


Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .............45. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Fiour Mills Co.............. 
Weevil-OClde Ce. ...ccccccccscsses coves 
Westeentral Cooperative Grain Co.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Co. ..........2008. 
Western Waterproofing Co. .......... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co........... 
Wichita Flour Milla Co. 
Williams Bros. OO. .ccccscccscccccceses 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons.......... 
ees Oe TE, BOO. iv scvscccwssees se 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V......0000% ee 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
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list services. 








The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Che Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 


1, MINN. 























ever watchful 


\ our fire department is ever watchful of the single responsibility they 
are equipped and trained to handle. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
improvement services is similar. 

This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod- 
/ ucts, research laboratories and competent field staff—is also ever watchful 


/ of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment, 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADFLOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





“Dyox,"’ “"Novadelox” and ‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-#0 


|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 
ie 


ONLY GOD CAN MAKE A TREE 
. . . but carelessness can kill it 


The loss of America’s forests through fire is one of our most 
shameful wastes. Think of it—last year 20 million acres of 
America’s wooded land went up in smoke! 90% of these 
fires were caused by carelessness. 


Yet it takes so little time to be careful. Make sure all matches 
and cigarettes are out before you toss them away. When you 
leave a camp site, be sure to drown the fire. Watch flying 
sparks from fires. Just one match, carelessly tossed, can start 
a fire that will destroy hundreds of acres of our forests, and 
make people and forest animals homeless, and interfere with 
the flow of water vital for domestic use, irrigation, food pro- 
duction, and hydroelectric power. 


Won't you take time to be careful? 








